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Where Is It Geleg To End ? 

Of the marvels of these days there is no ending. After the 
wireless telephone across the Atlantic, we are promised the auto¬ 
matic telephone for London, with no operators to put us through. 

And out on the Atlantic is a little ship which has on board 
a wonder box that climbs into the clouds, discovers the state of the 
air for the Atlantic flying men, and brings down a written chart. 

So the things that man makes obey his will; but even that is not 
the end, for we’are told of an aeroplane that can be sent on a 
voyage alone, with secret orders that it will carry out.. .That is the 
terrible power that science is bringing into the world. Men make; 
machines to ’do whatever they are told to do. Where will it end ? 



CAPTAIN AMUNDSEN, NOW PREPARING FOR A NORTH POLE EXPEDITION 


r THE EDITOR’S APOLOGY TO THE PUBLIC 


ELBURZ WAKES UP 

A MOUNTAIN BLOWING 
ITS HEAD OFF 
Explosion After the Sleep of 
Centuries 

BOILING SPRINGS OF ICELAND 

There is such terrific heat in the frosty 
Caucasus today that not even tlie 
loftiest mountain can hold it. Mount 
Elburz is blowing his head off. . 

A volcano lie was, and a volcano he is 
again, after a lapse-of years beyond all 
counting. He stands 18,525 feet high," 
king of the Caucasus ridge, 2700 feet 
higher than Mont Blanc ; and since lie 
last burst out into eruption Ice Ages 
have come and gone! He is still the' 
parent of great glaciers. Vast sloping 
icefields stretch to a distance of 11,006 
feet down his rugged sides. Men had 
thought the fierce heart within him was 
for ever stilled, but deep down in his 
recesses slumbered the ancient fires. j 

Sound of a Thousand Guns 

Mountain battles were fought in the 
Caucasus in the early years of the war; 
but it is not war, that has stirred old 
Elburz to a display of his ancient might/ 
When lie roars it is more than the sound 
of a thousand guns, tannon can chip 
boulders; but Elburz can split a moun¬ 
tain chain and open a chasm across 
scores of miles of country, burn rocks 
■ into lava, and lava into steam and gas, 
and scatter his ashes like hoarfrost, so 
far and so high that winds catch and 
carry them halfway round the world. : 

The world teems with what we call 
extinct volcanoes. In "an age before 
life had- dawned upon the planet, when 
the raging heat "of the earth was thinly, 
surfaced over, mountain ranges were 
thrown up from below like molehills, 
and fire and fury flowed from them all. 
They were everywhere. 

Terrors of Antarctica 

Great Britain had many volcanoes : 
smug little worn-downi hills, looking like 
hillocks raised by playing children,- have 
a startling *~past/ The / great' "King 
Arthur’s Seat, in Edinburgh, aii 
extinct volcano, and will be forgiven 
should it burst out again as Elburz 
did. Vesuvius was once as /' extinct /1 
as King Arthur’s Seat, but is active now. 

Active volcanoes add a weird horror 
to the terrors of Antarctica; and Mount 
Hecla, in Iceland, is "an abiding fiery 
wonder amid the ice and snow, fits 
foundations "within are on fire, and its 
outpourings'of lava have lately added a 
new promontory to the Iceland coast. 
Hecla sends jbpiling springs of vvater into, 
the air, 30 and 40 miles-from its base; 
He not merely boils his springs ; lie over¬ 
boils them, for the jets of water'which 
rise from the Great Geyser arc nearly 50 
degrees above water boiled in a kettle. 
This stupendous energy is apparently 
wasted; but volcanoes are our safety 
valves, vents through which escape the 
amazing forces of the earth’s central fire. 1 


The Editor apologises to the immense, 
number of " readers with whose letters 
and suggestions lie lias so far/been 
unable to deal. . .. . A"; - ", 

The demand for the Children’s News¬ 
paper, and the labour of satisfying it, 
have been incessant until now; and it has 
been impossible to give personal attention 


to the overwhelming mass of correspon¬ 
dence that has reached the office. • 
The Editor hopes to reply in due 
course to as many letters as'possible, 
and in the^rrieantime he trusts to the 
good will of his thousands of correspon¬ 
dents not to overlook the fact that even 
editors are only human. 


TALES OF OPEN BOATS 

A NEW “EXCELSIOR ” 

The Hard Grey Weather that 
Makes Our Englishmen 

’Tis the* hard, grey weather 
Breeds hardy Englishmen. 

So we sing in our English pride, but 
we know that it breeds men as hardy 
across the rough North Sea. 

One hardy man had been harbouring 
here in England until the storms of war 
in his native Belgium abated. /-Then 
lie set out to cross the perilous way in a 
little open boat; a midget mast and a 
midget sail, and a mattress on the floor 
of the boat. He had a compass, and a 
small oil lamp to light him through the 
night; a little bread and a keg of water : 
and that, with his splendid courage, was 
his sole equipment/ . “ , \ 

Blown Hither and Thither 

Ilis little craft was like "a swimming 
man—blown hither and thither by 
gales, drifted by current and tide. 
For four days and nights lit was swung 
about the channel ; with giant steamers 
threatening to run him down; "with 
sudden squalls - sweeping .away his 
lamp and'his compass, until, at the end 
of the fourth day, his boat was seen by 
fishermen off Deal, staggering in the 
seaway between a mine and the Good¬ 
win Sands. But his answer to the 
fishermen, as they, urged their boats to 
iiis assistance, was a sort of “ Excelsior!” 
and away into the night he went un¬ 
daunted, with the valour of old Ulysses: 

For.my purpose holds - 
To sail beyond the sunset and the baths 
Of all tlie western stars until I die. 

We have heard no more of him since 
then; but another, tale comes of a ship 
in this same'pitiless sea, the Norwegian, 
steamer Castor IT., carrying coal from 
English mines to Norway.. 

Death at the Prow 

Away into the turbulence of the 
heaving North Sea she went, and 
went to her doom. Another Norwegian 
vessel, crossing, by. the same track to. 
England, found a little ' open boat 
which; with death at the prow, had be¬ 
come a drifting coffin. The Castor 
had touched a mine, and lay in frag¬ 
ments at the bottom of the North Sea, 
seven of" her crew' missing/ the eight 11, 
escaped from the ship; lying, frozen dead. 
in/this drifting boat." The cold spray, 
wove a winding sheet about him, and he 
ia\^ there enshrouded in a mail'of ice/ , 

. . Years ago, on the Yorkshire coast, a 
little ship Carrie sailing up to Redcar, 
and stranded herself on the sands. A 
piteous sight she made. There, lashed 
to the’masts, with men’s coats wrapped 
around them, were women; on the 
decks, without coats, lav tlie men, all 
rigid and Tniite,; aiid frozen dead. ; The 
little ship which, without a living soul 
aboard, brought them to their native 
land was named The Happy Home! 

Y'es, # tis the hard, grey weather that 
breeds our Englishmen. But how many 
heroes die in our hard, grey sea ? E. A. B. 
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Great Hunter and Great Geratteifean 

FRED SELOUS AND HIS LIONS 

The Life of One of the Noblest 
Men War Ever Took Away 

HE PUT 450,000 SQUARE MILES ON THE MAP OF THE EMPIRE 


A New Book Being Read Now 

Life of Frederick Courtenay Selous, D.S.O., 
Captain 25th Royal Fusiliers. By J. G.' 

Millais. Longmans. 21s. net. 

Every reader of the African tales of 
Sir Rider Haggard delights in the 
doings of his modest hero Allan 
puartermain. It is understood that 
tliat fine portrait of a hunting adven¬ 
turer was suggested by the life of Fred 
Selous, the great lion and elephant 
hunter, and one of the niQst noble- 
minded and lovable of the men who 
have made the name of England 
honoured among the tribes of Africa. 

Selous fell in German East Africa 
two years ago, shot through the head 
by a German bullet when lie was 
scouting, iii front of his men during an 
advance through dense bush. Now 
his life has been written by his old 
friend and fellow sportsman, a son of 
the great artist, Sir John Millais. It is 
written with a heart aglow, 

“ Like Livingstone ” 

When Fred Selous was at Rugby 
school, he was asked what he would 
like to be. “ Like Livingstone/' lie 
said, and his whole boyhood was a 
preparation for a life in African wilds. 
His spare time was spent in natural 
history rambles, nesting,. collcctihg 
insects, varied by shooting not far 
removed from poaching. So clever 
was lie in collecting, that some of liis 
sympathetic masters gave him more 
than usual freedom for his jaunts, 
though they often took him many 
miles from school. 

He left Rugby when lie was seven¬ 
teen, loving hi' school and determined 
never to do anything unworthy of it. 
Indeed, wherever lie went he spread 
the fame of the school as one that 
trained its boys to be modest, fearless, 
truthful, and honourable. After 
further education in France and 
Germany, he went, alone, before he 
was twenty, to South Africa to fulfil 
the dream of his life and hunt big game. 

His 92 Elephants 

Sometimes alone, and sometimes 
with a companion, lie was at first 
chiefly engaged in elephant hunting. 
J111873, during a four months' expedi¬ 
tion from Buluwayo, the headquarters 
of the Matabelc chief, Lobengula, 
Selous and his comrade shot 92 
elephants,, and brought back over 
5000 pounds of ivory. * 

At that time large districts of South- 
Eastern Africa swarmed with game- 
elephants, lions,’ buffaloes, rhinocer-, 
oscs, zebras, giraffes, and many kinds 
of antelopes. As the herds of elephants 
were driven away, Selous followed 
them into more remote regions, 
among tribes who had little knowledge 
of white men, and where there was 
always the danger of being killed for 
the sake of the guns, ammunition, and 
stores the native porters had with 
them. In this way Selous came to 
know warlike tribes who did not under¬ 
stand the far-away power behind the 
white man ; but everywhere, when 
time was allowed for his character 
to be understood, he was respected, 
and his black followers were faithful 
to him. 


Only once was he attacked’danger¬ 
ously,, and that was when lie was in a 
previously 1111 visited part, with 25 
black followers. Suddenly; on a pitch- 
dark nighf, a. volley was fired into the 
hut where lie was resting, and a 
shower of assegais followed. Twelve 
of his men were killed and six 
wounded; but Selous safely reached 
the grass surrounding the clearance. 
He was alone, with his empty rifle 
and four cartridges in his belt, a knife 
and a few matches, surrounded by 
stealthy enemies, and 300 miles from 
his wagons. . • 

Taking the Southern Cross as his 
guide, he set out on his lonely journey. 
The first time he approached a native 
hut his rifle was stolen, and lie only 
escaped being shot by dashing swiftly 
into the long grass. Yet lie reached 
his wagons safely, and on the way 
found and brought in ten of liis black 
boys who had escaped the massacre. 

As a lion-killer lie had great fame, 
though really lie killed comparatively 
few—only 31—fpr he only shot them 
for spme special purpose. But his 
encounters with lions were very 
dangerous, and he maintained that 
the lion is the most formidable of all 
beasts when he turns on his foe. 
Other experienced hunters say that 
the angry elephant is more to be 
feared, and others say the charging 
buffalo, whose thick, horned skull is 
almost bullet-proof. 

“The Man We Owe Rhodesia to” 

By the year 1890 the question of 
how far white men should possess 
South-Eastern Africa was becoming 
urgent. The warlike Matabelc nation 
barred the way north. Beyond them 
was Mashonaland, suitable for coloni¬ 
sation, but often cruelly raided by the 
Matabelc. The British South Africa 
Company decided to send a body of 
pioneers to settle in Maslionaland and 
prepare it for occupation by white 
people; and by the advice of Selous, 
and under his leadership, a road was 
cut from the north of the Transvaal 
to the eastward of Matabeleland, 
Mashonaland being finally occupied. 

Now both Mashonaland and Mata- 
beleland are included in the extensive 
•British colony of Rhodesia; but the 
great Cecil Rhodes himself acknow¬ 
ledged that Selous was " the man above 
all others to whom we owe Rhodesia/' 
with its 450,000 square miles. 

Hero all the Time 

Selous hunted in many lands for 
love of sport and wandering, and to 
obtain fine specimens for natural 
history museums. * He wrote a num¬ 
ber of books of adventure and scientific 
observation, and lectured on his 
travels. When the Great War .broke 
out, though he was considerably over 
60, he volunteered for military service 
in South Africa. lie became captain 
and gained the D.S.O., and he was 
fighting till his death in January, 
1917. Now he lies out in an. African 
forest, “ where the bush cuckoo 
heralds the dawn, and the lion roars 
his requiem to the night/' 

Fred Selous was not tall, but was 
straight and very strong, and when 


A BLOW THAT 
HORRIFIED EUROPE 

How a Man Waited to Commit 
a Great Crime 

VIOLENCE, THE MADMAN’S MARK 

The outbreak of the war in 1914 fol¬ 
lowed close- upon one of the saddest of 
assassinations. - M. Jaures, a French 
Socialist journalist known throughout 
Europe, ' was shot dead in a French 
cafe. His murderer, Raoul Villain, is 
now being tried for the crime; and his 
examination is showing that,* like nearly 
all men'who use violence against great 
men'with whom they disagree, his mind 
is unbalanced and unable to see things 
as they appear to people with ordinary 
good sense. 

The prisoner Villain was cx~cited 
about the war, and thought Jaures was 
a traitor, so that by killing him he would 
be helping liis country, for people would 
then be more of one mind. So he waited 
for his victim outside the office of a 
newspaper* When M. Jaures came out 
and stumbled against him, the .assassin’s 
hand trembled and his heart failed. 
The next night, however, lie found i 
Jaures seated in a cafe. 

“ Thinking of France ” 

Asked by the President of the Court 
to describe what happened, ha gasped 
out: “ I tried to get away. Then I 
recollected the articles in Humanity. 

I drew aside the curtain and fired, for¬ 
getting he had a wife and children. 1 * 

The President: ” You assassinated 
the orator who adorned the French 
tribune, the eminent philosopher and 
idealist enamoured of justice. And 
when all men deplored him, paying 
homage to his integrity and dis¬ 
interestedness, you proclaimed your¬ 
self happy at having suppressed 111111.“ 
Villain stammered : " I thought it was 
my duty. I was thinking of France.” 

” Have you anything more to say ? ” 
Villain reflected a moment, hesitated, 
then replied : ” I am deeply religious, 
yet I must say that at the moment my 
conscience made no objections.” 

And that was ail. Not a word of 
pity for his victim or sorrow for the 
crime. Was it lack of sensibility, or 
did lie fail to grasp the horror of his act ? 

Dr. Claude, giving evidence about 
Villain's mental state, sumnlcd it up 
thus : 0 This young man is in every 
respect unfinished and incomplete.” 

Nearly always it is the same. When 
crimes which cause the world to shudder 
are committed, the explanation is that 
the men who do these deeds are in¬ 
complete in mind, self-deluded. Violence 
is the hall-mark of the insane. 


he was close on 65 he marched always 
afoot with liis men, carrying liis 
equipment as they carried theirs. 
His eyes were a clear, intense blue. 
Everyone took * to him at once. 
Though modest in the extreme, lie was 
a fine talker, and loved a camp-fire 
yarn. Many were the stories he told 
his company at night during the 
tedious campaign in German East 
Africa, and they adored him. 

His love of truth was known from 
end to end of South Africa; and 
among hunters it was a saying that 
” If Fred Selous says it is, then it is." 
An officer serving with him when he 
fell wrote, “ He was my hero as a boy 
in books, and lie remains so now. He 
was the easiest of all men to cheat, yet 
no one ever dared to do it. Anything 
mean shrivelled up in his presence. 
Of all the men I have met no one has 
left me .with the impression of being 
a more perfect English gentleman/' 

And now liis life has been written, 
just as it ought to be written, by his 
dearest friend, a man after his own 
heart, “ Johnny " Millais. J, D. 


MYSTERY OF THE 
GREEN RAY 

DID LORD KELVIN SEE IT r 

New Witness to the Glory 
of the Setting Sun 

SUPPOSED OPTICAL 
ILLUSION PROVED TRUE 

If it is ever your fortune to cress 
the Equator with a party of scientific 
men, it is certain that oil some of those 
evenings in the tropics, when the sun 
drops like a red-hot plate below the 
straight line of a sea horizon without a 
cloud, you will find yourself on the 
bridge-deck watching for the green ray. 

As the last fragment of the red sun 
dips below the line of the sea, there will 
appear—so it is asserted—the green ray. 
In other words, the last ray of light- 
from the sun will be not red, but green.* 

A Trick of the Eye 

t This is a phenomenon which many 
scientific observers, whose good faith is 
not to be doubted, have asserted Jliat 
they have seen ; and the “ green ray ” 
.makes its appearance from time to time 
in our scientific papers. Lord Kelvin, 
in 011c of the last letters he wrote, men¬ 
tioned that he had seen the green ray 
as the sun dipped below the horizon, 
while he viewed the sunset from an 
Alpine height. The writer, though lie 
spent five weeks at sea with a scientific 
expedition, never saw it anywhere. 

Though many people look for the 
green ray, there are not many who see 
it, and not a few scientists have pro¬ 
nounced it an optical illusion, due to the 
fact that the retina of the eye, having 
been exposed to a red light, reproduces 
the complementary colour of green 
immediately afterwards. Anyone who 
looks at the sun a few seconds and then 
closes his eyes will understand wliat is 
meant by that explanation. 

A New Fact 

But this explanation, though plausible, 
is not the correct one. It now appears 
that there really is a green ray, and it 
can be seen, and is seen, but the condi¬ 
tions of atmosphere in which it can be 
seen arc very rare ; it lasts a very short 
time ; and perhaps not all eyes can. grasp 
it quickly enough. It is actually an 
effect of diffraction of light. 

The sun’s rays, passing through a 
belt of denser atmosphere close to the 
surface of the sea, are bent, just as they 
arc bent in passing through a triangu¬ 
larly shaped prism,, and what the ob¬ 
server sees is the green belt in the middle 
of the sun’s spectrum, or rainbow band. 
For the first time for' years a piece of 
positive evidence is now produced, 

A Captain’s Surprise 

The reason why tlic green ray is so 
hard to see is that the sun’s disc dips 
so rapidly below the horizon—nearly a 
yard in a second.' But, suppose one 
could fix the sun’s ray and make it pass 
a long way, just skimming the surface of 
the sea above the horizon ? These con¬ 
ditions were actually realised by Captain 
Coutinho, of Lisbon Observatory, while 
receiving observations from a heliograph 
placed on a promontory, 31 miles away, 
so that the ray of sunlight just skimmed 
the surface of the sea while coming to 
his station, on a sand-dune about fifty 
feet above sea-level. 

The captain chanced to go a few feet 
down his sand-dune to find where the 
sun’s ray would apparently disappear 
below the horizon, and to his surprise 
and delight he found a point where the 
yellow ray turned into a pale emerald 
green, the disputed green ray. 

And there it w T as, not disappearing in ‘ 
a second, but fixed, and beyond alJ 
contradiction, E. S. G, 
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C. B. FRY’S LETTERS 
TO MATES 

4. Do Something 

Our job; then, is to become some good. 
For this two main things are needed, 
ideals and practice—to see visions and 
to do deeds. Not-the one only, nor the 
other only ; but both. 

- lam going to write you a letter about 
ideals, and what ,tliat much misused 
word means. What I want you to learn 
now and here is that the way to become 
*—the only, way—is to do. It is the whole 
secret of the training establishment 
that I am commanding, and it is the 
secret of its being the best of its kind 
that I know of, judging by results. 

Habit and Character 

Take any cjuality, any acknowledged 
quality of success—perseverance, let 
us say. Now, some of us are more 
persevering * by nature than others. 
But there is no earthly way of making 
perseverance a solid part of our char¬ 
acter, and one of our personal powers, 
except by practice; by continually being 
persevering in everything we do. 

It is the only way. It applies to 
all the qualities that we would like to 
have. Only doing creates habit, and 
only habit creates character. It was 
Macaulay who said : 41 Sow an act, reap 
a habit; sow a habit, reap a character.” 
It is the only way. 

Merely to talk about perseverance, 
to admire it, to praise it, to admit its 
great value, is no good. To listen to 
its praise, to read its high merits, is 
no good. At any rate, it is no good 
without our own work. Doing does it. 
By doing, we become. 

It is the same with all other qualities, 
even honesty, -gentleness, generosity— 
even with Christianity, which is actually 
a whole sheaf of qualities. 

We are told we must become like 
little children. How are we to do that 
unless we act like them—unless we see 
with their insight, think with their sim¬ 
plicity, and act with their honesty ? 

Practice 

Can you learn to make good off-drives 
at cricket by talking or by being talked 
to ? No ; you practise. You spend 
hours at the nets, working at doing the 
stroke. Well, then, greater things are 
the same. Wishing, by itself, is no good. 
J. H. Hobbs may have wished to make 
centuries in Test matches, but he did a 
lot besides wishing before he ever even 
played in a Test match. 

What you are is what you make'your¬ 
self by doing. It cuts both ways. If 
you practise bad strokes or careless 
ways at the nets, you will find them 
yours in the match when you do not 
want them. The resolution of . the 
match-day is no safeguard against the 
habits built into you at the practice- 
nets. I’ve made lots of duck’s-eggs 
that way. So will you. 

TO BE CONTINUED 



DISCOVERING THE NEW AIR WORLD 

> 

The Marvellous Instrument that Runs up 
to the Clouds to Find Out the Weather 


Five Men Leaving an Airship—A remarkable photograph showing how the parachute 
unfolds itself, ITiotographs reproduced from •• Flying " 



John Hays Hammond, the American inventor, and the ship he sends out by wireless 
without a soul on board. It is possibly his system that is now being applied to the 
aeroplanes which go up without human control, as explained on page 1 


THREE LITTLE BALDHEADS 

Queer Story from Manchester 

When the great war-time explosion 
occurred in the harbour of Halifax, 
Nova Scotia, one of the marvellous 
escapes was that of a baby whose 
parents were killed. A piece of glass 
fell on its bed, and cut off a lock of hair, 
yet did not so much as scratch the baby. 

Something as strange is now recorded 
of three Manchester children who were 
in bed when their home was struck by 
lightning. Each child was lying, as it 
should lie, on the right side. A fort¬ 
night after the storm all three became 
bald on the left side of the head. The 
right side, protected by the pillow, was 
unhurt. Half bald, half hairy, the 
three little heads looked grimly comical, 
but happily it was only the external hair 
that was damaged, and not the roots. 
The three little baldheads arc renewing, 
their tresses.. I 



The diagram shows how an Atlantic storm roils towards England in a spiral._ Above is 
the sort of kite that carries up weather instruments to sound the air. On the right is the 
marvellous meteorograph which goes up to the clouds and brings down a written chart 
showing the state of the air. See page 4 
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WORLD’S AMAZING 
PAST 

NEW WITNESS COMES 
FORWARD 

Remarkable Tales from Shell- 
Fish and Monkeys 

Walking from continent 

TO CONTINENT 

Strange witnesses there are to the 
marvellous past of the earth. The 
bracliiox>od, the sluggish, two-slielled 
little sea creature akin to the worm 
family, now proves to. the world what 
we all knew—that once upon a time 
Australia, New Zealand, and South 
America were linked together by land. 

When the shape of the world became 
roughly known, men declared that there 
must be some huge land mass in the 
South to balance the land mass in the 
North; and Captain Cook,' going to 
seek it, explored Australasia in vain, 
then went round the world far south, 
to prove that the imaginary continent 
was not to be found. It had existed, 
we now know, but the land lie sought 
was under his keel; the waves had 
swallowed it. It is the brachiopod that 
now proves its former existence. 

The Great Land Chain 

Scientific reports from Sir Douglas 
Mawson’s expedition to the Antarctic 
tell us the truth long since suspected. 
At one time Australia and South Africa 
were connected -by submarine ridges 
and chains of islands; connections 
existed between Australia, New Zealand, 
and Antarctica; and at another time 
New Zealand and South America 
were united. New Zealand had a 
temperature much higher than now, 
while Antarctica was washed by warm 
seas. The coal found by Captain Scott 
proves that the icy mainland must once 
have had a sub-tropical vegetation. 
But what have the brachiopods to do 
with all this stirring of knowledge ? 

Dr. Allan Thomson, of the Mawson 
expedition, has traced them from shore 
to shore, not continuously, but with 
significant gaps. They were found oil 
the coasts of the countries named ; 
after which there was a wide stretch of 
ocean in which they did not occur. 

2000 Types Extinct 

Then, as Antarctica was neared, up 
again came the brachiopods. These 
mollusc-like creatures in the adult form 
are intensely sluggish; tlieir sluggishness 
has prevented them from improving, 
and 2000 species have become extinct . 

Now, the young of the brachiopods 
are free, active swimmers, for a little 
while and a little way. Lacking mouths, 
in the larval stage, they cannot take 
nourishment, and are incapable of pro¬ 
longed effort; they drown in continuous 
deep water. Clearly they could not 
have travelled between these continents, 
and so the conclusion is that the 
molluscs found off the coasts of South 
America, South Africa, Australasia, 
and Antartica are the shore-ends of the 
old chain of life. The connecting links 
have snapped ; the missing brachiopods 
have sunk out of existence with the 
drowned lands. . 

The Monkey on the Rock 

It is a wonderful story, this revela¬ 
tion of the earth’s past history by the 
aid of a dumb, degenerate shell-fish, 
but it has a parallel. Gibraltar is the 
only place in Europe with native 
monkeys. There they are on the Bock— : 
Barbary apes, as we wrongly call them 
(see back page), proving that Europe 
and Africa were once one land. 

. These apes are the wild, free descen¬ 
dants of monkeys which crossed on 
foot over the isthmus which once 
existed where the Strait of Gibraltar 
now lets the fleets go by. What tales a 
monkey and a mollusc Tell ! E.A.B. 
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FLIGHT 

A Threepenny Atlantic 
Air Post? 

FILM LETTERS FOR THE 
FLYING MAIL 

By Our Aerial Correspondent ^ 

Tlic main difficulty in the aerial post 
between Great Britain and Canada and 
America has been overcome by the 
famous military engineer. Sir Percy 
Girouard. He lias found a method of 
reducing letters to one-fiftieth of their 
weight, so that, when sent by aircraft, 
they can be carried at no more than 
double the ordinary rate of postage. 

All letters must be written on a 
standard-sized notepaper; and at thej 
post office they will be photographed on 
to a film the size of a stamp. Only the ] 
film will be carried across the ocean ; and 
at tlic other end the film will be passed 
through an enlarging process, and the 
letters will be reproduced again on stand¬ 
ard-sized notepaper and delivered. When 
filmed a ton of letters weighs, less than 
45 pounds, and will be sent across the 
Atlantic for delivery in about four days. 

I^arge businesses will be able to save 
time by 'doing their own 'filming and 
reproduction, with a machine costing 
•/6o. The system has been submitted 
to the Postmaster-General;, and Sir 
Percy Girouard is now in the United 
States, hoping Xo make arrangements 
well in time for tire running of the 
Government aerial mail. 

Sounding the Air Ocean 

Aviators require soundings as well as 
Sailors. The most important part of 
the aerial staff work on the battle front 
consisted in sounding the air every day; 
and the officers-who directed this work 
have now sent the old, slow Canadian 
Steamer Montcalm across the Atlantic 
to study the air along the great flying 
routes. Lieutenant Guy Harris is in 
charge of the operations. 

He has 35,000 feet of wire cable, 
working on winches, by means of which 
he sends up box kites, with little pilot 
kites attached to help in lifting them. 

In the main box kite is fixed an 
automatic recording instrument, called 
the meteorograph, that writes down the 
temperature^ moistness, and strength 
of wind. The meteoiograph is really a 
weather-writer. A clock drives a roll of 
paper round a drum, and the four pens 
of the self-acting measuring devices 
register the observations. When the 
Montcalm has done her work of kite 
soundings the airship service over the 
Atlantic will be less" of an experiment 
and more of a business. 

Secret of Big Aircraft 

But for the war the Germans would 
have won the race across the Atlantic. 
A Zeppelin airship, in November rqiy, 
made, easily and safely, a round trip 
from Bulgaria to the Sudan, travelling 
almost as great a distance as from 
Ireland to Newfoundland and back. 
As a result of their experience, they 
are reported to be building a monster 
vessel nearly a third of a mile in length. 

An attempt in explaining this enor¬ 
mous increase in the size of big aircraft 
is made by General Seely, who told 
Parliament that " by doubling the size 
oi your vessel, you require only half 
the horse power to do the same work.’* 
This statement is disputed*; but there . 
is no doubt that the day of giant air¬ 
craft has conic. ' 

The problem is similar to that of the ; 
new 35 knot British battle-cruiser. A 
vessel spends a considerable part of its 
engine power in overcoming the resis¬ 
tance of air or water, and with the 
remaining power propels itself. When 
both size and.driving power are doubled, 
the greater size does not double the 
resistance bo .be .overcome if the vessel , 
is well shaped in streamlines. The in- ; 
crease in size and power only adds a 


little to the resistance to be overcome, 
while increasing buoyancy and sp'eed. 

The limit in the size of airships and 
flying machines will be the strength of 
the material of their framework. Only 
when an air vessel becomes so long that 
a sudden side gust may cause it to 
bend and break will the limit be reached. 

Our Admiralty has now ordered two 
airships 800 feet long, with six engines 
of 1800 horse power. The new ships 
will each have a lifting power of 80 
tons, half of which will be available for 
passengers and cargo. Meanwhile R 80, 
a Vickers 1 airship of a new kind that 
can ride the sea, is expected next month. 

Egypt to India Flying Service 

The surveying work now being 
practically complete between Cairo and 
Bombay, the first regular flying mail in 
the British Empire will shortly be open 
to public service. A fee of two or three 
shillings will be charged on letters for 
India and Mesopotamia, with probably 
smaller charges for towns in Palestine 
and S}Tia on the great air route. For 
rapid delivery to India, we must mark 
our letters "Express—Air Service." 


BEWARE OF THE ZIG-ZAG 
STRIPE 

The Snake You Should Know 

Sir* Ernest Shackleton is risking his 
life with our troops out in arctic 
Russia; his daughter Cicely has 
nearly lost hers at home. While she 
was out walking near Brighton, she 
saw a snake which seemed to be entan¬ 
gled in a bush, and she "helped the 
poor thing down." And then, as in 
Aesop’s fable, the reptile bit.its rescuer. 

Happily, Cicely Shackleton is a Girl 
Guide, as she should be, and she knew 
what to do.' She at once sucked the 
wound, and saved 
her life. 

Girl Guides, before 
they qualify, have to 
pass a " Tenderfoot" 
examination ; and 
they, like Tenderfoot 
grown-ups, should be 
made to grasp one 
fact about snakes. 
We liaye only one 
poisonous snake in 
Britain, and that is 
of the genus which bit 
Cicely Shackleton. It 
is the \ iper, or adder, 
and is deadly to some 
people, highly in¬ 
jurious to all. But it 
is easily recognisable. 
Although the ground colour may vary 
from olive to dark or yellowish brown, 
there is always a dark zig-zag stripe 
down the centre of its back. That stripe 
is a danger signal: avoid it! 


Newspaper Notes and Queries 

What is a Minimum Wage ? A wage 
fixed in each district for the workers in 
any trade or occupation, below which no 
one must work. It should be large 
enough to support a family in comfort. 

What is an Irredent ? An " unre¬ 
deemed area," a part of a country where 
most of the people are of the same race 
as those of a neighbouring country, but 
are not allowed to join their motherland. 
The word has been adopted by Mr. 
Lloyd George from the term "Italia 
Irredenta," or " Italy unredeemed," 
formerly used for the districts peopled 
by Italians, but belonging to Austria. 

Who is the Lord Chamberlain ? An 

officer of the Royal household who con¬ 
trols Court ceremonies. lie is always a 
member of the existing Government. 

What is a Jury ? A body of men, 
usually twelve, sworn to give a verdict 
according to the evidence in a trial, 
under the guidance of a judge. 

What is the Meaning of Subpoena? 

A subpoena is a legal writ ordering any¬ 
one to appear before a court and give 
evidence; or-else be liable to a fine. The 
word means in'Latin " under a penalty." 


A very difficult matter to settle, a 
matter which the Peace Conference has 
not, I am afraid, settled for long, is the 
remaking of Poland. 

This is one of the legacies of the bad 
days when peoples were foolish enough 
to be ruled by monarchs who looked 
on countries as their private property, 
and on peoples as obedient domestic 
dogs" who were useful because they 
could be set upon any intruder. But we 
must be fair. We must not blame only 
the monarchs of the eighteenth century 
for the troubles of Poland—and for 
our trouble in being obliged to try to set 
Poland on its feet again. We must 
blame also the Poles themselves. 

The Quarrels of the Nobles 

Poland was, for hundreds of years, an 
independent country with a government 
of its own. Unfortunately, the govern¬ 
ment was generally a very bad one. 
The mass of the people were too ignorant 
to make their wishes felt. All they 
wanted was peace and quiet, to be able 
to cultivate their farms and live on 
the produce of the land. That lias been 
the wish of the mass of people every¬ 
where and at all times of the world’s 
history. All the power was in the hands 
of a ruling class of nobles, possessors of 
immense estates, who lived in their 
castles like little princes, with thousands 
of men in their service merely for show. 

These nobles qjiarrelled incessantly 
with each other. When a king died he 
was not succeeded by his son, as in most 
countries. The nobles elected another t 
king. Every noble thought lie ought 
to be king, so they were always plotting 
against one another, and asking outsiders 
for help. 

Outsiders lent help readily to the 
Polish nobles who were so foolish and 


News From Everywhere 

Gathered by 



An Oxford man of 76 has just cycled 
over 100 miles. 

Nearly 1200 papers stopped publica,- 
lion last year in the United States. 

There are about twenty million 
gallons of petrol now* stored in this 
country. 

Canada proposes to issue a Silver Cross 
of Sacrifice to widows and mothers of 
men killed in the war. 

The British Government is contem¬ 
plating the prohibition of the drink 
traffic in West Africa. 

A Government Department has been 
keeping 13 clerks working on 40 letters, 
a day. The clerks have not yet struck 
for shorter hours. . 

The Board of Agriculture is gassing 
rat-runs. In one case a hundred rats 
left their holes and died, and hundreds 
more must-have died inside. 

A cabman and a porter have just 
retired. One used to carry Charles 
Dickens’s bag, and the other drove 
Napoleon tlic Third at Chislehurst. 

The Ministry of Munitions made or 
bought 258 million shells during the war, 
one quarter of them being made by firms 
that had never made a shell before. 

A fire has been caused at Wells, in 
Somerset, - through ail old-fashioned 
" bull’s-eye " window concentrating the 
sun’s rays on the window blind, v 

The Malaya Government in one year 
paid rewards for killing 468 crocodiles, 
99 snakes, 68 tigers, 23 leopards, and 4 
panthers. Forty people were killed by 
wild animals. 

What the Turks failed to do for 
Palestine in five centuries, somebody 
says, the British Government has done 
in five months. A great Palestine firm 
will shortly be on tour. 


. dishonourable as to ask for it. The 
Poles were not wise enough to sec that 
the outsiders were lending it for their 
own .purposes. Russia, Austria, and 
Prussia each coveted parts of Poland, 

; and it suited them very well that the 
Poles should fight among themselves. 
They could look forward to taking what 
they 1 coveted without any strong oppo¬ 
sition, which they could not have done 
if Poland had been united, and if it had 
been prepared to defend itself. 

At that time, with greedy, covetous 
monarchs all round, countries were 
obliged to keep up armies large enough 
to keep their territories safe from theft. 
The Polish nobles neglected this. They 
kept up no army, and when it was 
urgently necessary to form one, con¬ 
gress of magnates refused to vote the 
money, although they were all very 
rich men. Therefore, in 1772, when tfie 
Emperors of Russia and Austria, and 
the. iUng of Prussia {Frederick " the 
Great," as flatterers called him) decided 
that the time had come for each to 
steal those parts of Poland which he 
coveted, no resistance coujd be made, 
so each took what he wanted. 

Under Three Despots 

Twenty-one years later there was a 
second Partition of Poland, and in 1796 
came a third, for the more the greedy 
monarchs took the more they wanted. 

Thus Poland was no more a country 
independent and self-governing. Vast 
areas inhabited by Poles’ were now in¬ 
cluded in Russia, Austria, and Prussia, 
and so these areas remained until the 
war. That which Was under the Tsar’s' 
government was harshly treated. So 
were the Prussian Poles in Posen, The. 
Prussian rulers did all they could to 
Prussianise them, but they had little 
success. Austria’s Poles in Galicia had 
less to complain of than the others, 
but they, like their kinsmen in Russian 
Poland and in Posen,#still looked for¬ 
ward to a time when they should be a 
united and an independent People once 
more- Now the Allies have decided to 
set them up again as a nation. 

One difficulty in the way of this is 
that certain parts of tlic old Poland 
have been for a long time inhabited by 
a great many people who are not Poles. 
In the Port of Danzig, for instance, 
which is claimed by Poland because she 
requires an outlet to the sea, there* are a 
large number of Germans. 

Also there arc parts of the Ukraine, 
which used to be a most fertile and 
prosperous region of Russia, and which 
has now set .up as an independent 
state, that once belonged to Poland. 
The Ukrainians refuse to give up these 
parts to the Poles, and have been 
fighting for them. So it is a very 
hard task to fix boundaries which 
: will not cause wars between Peoples. 

The Poles to Decide 

To satisfy everybody is quite -impos- 
t sible. The one hope lies in an appeal 
to the Peoples themselves to be reason¬ 
able. and not to let their leaders make 
trouble. Many of these leaders think 
; more about their own advantage than 
about the interests of their countrymen, 
and they will, if they cannot peaceably 
get their own way, urge their country¬ 
men to take up arms and secure what 
they want by war. Then, if the Peoples 
listened to them, there would be a whole 
series of fresh wars,, and the hope of 
Lasting Peace which * irradiates the 
world now would fade away. 

There is really nothing for the 
Peoples to fight about. So long as they 
are promised a government which will 
interfere with them as little as possible 
they will be content. If only the great 
men of the world, the poets and writers, 
and preachers and teachers, as well as 
the statesmen, would combine to tell the 
Germans and Poles and Ukrainians 
just how the matter stands, there could: 
be a settlement fair to all. H. F. 
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PICTURE-NEWS AND TIME MAPS OF THE WORLD 



SHOWING TIME EVERYWHERE AT THIS MOMENT, WITH THE HARVESTS AND NATURAL AND POLITICAL CONDITIONS OF VARIOUS AREAS. See below 


r 



The Shadows Still Over Europe 

The clouds of war pass slowly from the world; and no man knows when 
the noise and tumult will die. Central Europe seethes with discontent, 
tn nger spreads, and the Bolsheviks come on'and on. The Peace Con¬ 
ference is taking stern measures to prevent the breaking of the Armistice 

Germany 

The only German army in the fidd is now in Courland 
helping, with the Letts, to hold back the advance of the 
Russian Bolsheviks westward along the B ite. Germany 
is waiting anxiou ly (or p aec and to receive food and raw 
materials for manufactures, which she will pay for with 
gold. Her ships are released to fetch food 

Poland 

Poland is now chiefly interested in gaining an outlet to the 
sea at Dantzig, which Germany wishes to deny. The Allies 
will ins'st that she shall have a “ corridor ** to the Baltic ; but 
the width of it is in dispute, and abo the security Poland must 
Have for her ocean outlet so that she may never be closed in 

France 

France *s anxious to see such terms of 
peace arranged gs will free her in the 
future from all fear of German aggres¬ 
sion as well as compensate her for the 
losses caused by the wanton destruction, 
deliberately practised Ly t. e Germans 

Italy 

Italy is now quiet, but still puts for¬ 
ward her claim to the ec.stc.rn side of 
the Adriat c, where the towns on the 
coast have large Italian populations, 
though inland the Southern Slav's and 
Serbians req uire access to the coast to 
trede with the cutside world 

Hungary 

A new revolution has broken out in Hungary 
on the lines of Russian Bolshevism, and war 
is threatened against Rumania—a sMe oF 
things said to be quietly fostered by Germany to 
hamper the Allies; but the real state of affairs 
remains obscure 

Spain 

Spain is in a state of grave unrest, which 
may at any time become worse. Barcelona 
has been declared under martial law 

Ukrainia 

The Republic of Ukrainia has been almost 
entirely over-run by Bolsheviks who, where- 
ever they go, establish a “ reign of terror " 
more cruel than the old tyranny of the Tsars 





Russia * 

Russia has 12 Bolshevik armies 
trying to enlarge the area ruled by 
Lenin and Trotsky. In the north, 
around Archangel, they are held back 
by 13,000 British. On the we*st they 
hold Riga and are face to face with 
Esthonians, Letts, and Germans. They 
have made some advance in Gidicia. 
In Ukrainia they are approaching the 
river Dniester, where they are met by 
the Rumanians. Southward they have 
reached the neighbourhood of Odessa. 
Farther to the east the Don Cossacks 
holding them back. On the 
Siberian front the line of the Ural 
nt tcei k mountains is maintained by Siberian 
forces friendly to the Allies 

Rumania 

Rumania is in an awkward position, 
with Hungary threatening war on the 
west to save Transylvania, where the 
populstion is partly Rumanian and 
partly Hungarian; while on the east 
the Russian Bolsheviks are ndvane- 
* ,ing through Ukrainia 


British ships are still 
v in the Caspian Sea, on 


whose shores Bolshe¬ 
viks are fighting 


THE FACE OF EUROPE-SHOWING THE STORM-CENTRES OF THE WORLD IN THE CRISIS OF THE CONFERENCE OF PARIS 
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Thank You, World 



The Editor’s Table 



® ■ Fleetway House, Farringdon Street, London 



above the hidden waters of the ancient ' River 


FROM MY WINDOW 

Fleet, the cradle of the journalism of the world 1 

rilETWAr house 


The 'Children’s Newspaper is 
as modest as an infant four weeks 
old should.be, but it makes its 
grateful bow to that mighty 
multitude that has made the 
world so bright for it. 

The world looks very bright 
when you are four weeks old. 
Perhaps you do not remember it 
so young ? But the Children’s j 
Newspaper will never forget its 
very first days. 

They were days of great ex¬ 
pectation, with something of 
anxiety lest the great heart of 
of. childhood should not want it 
after all. It was like the birth¬ 
day of the Children’s Encyclo¬ 
pedia once again. What did the 
children of the world really want? 

Did they want to know the mar¬ 
vellous story of the earth thev 
live on ? Did they care at all 
about this great 'adventure of 
sixteen hundred million people ? 
Did boys or girls really care 
about the mystery of a wireless 
telegram, or the honour of the 
Flag, or the horrible things that 
these creepy-crawly microbes do ? 
Or were these children satisfied 
with all the old, old tales that 
tiny tots were supposed to love 
in Other days? 

The Children’s Encyclopedia 
settled all that. It showed that 
in this world of change the minds 
of boys and girls are never satis¬ 
fied until they understand. 

We shall help them to under¬ 
stand. That is what we are here 
for. The Children’s Newspaper 
will build up such a manhood and 
such a womanhood in this coun¬ 
try as shall make it like the very 
gate of heaven. 

We shall love the Flag so 
much that we shall see that it 
never flies over a slum. We shall 
love law and order so much that 
we -shall see that law has no 
taint of injustice. We shall love 
health : and strength so much 
that we shall see that the poor 
do not sell then? for bread. We 
shall love knowledge so much 
that ignorance shall not dare to 
hold up its head. 

Ah ! these great days coming, 
coming for you—boys and girls 
who love the Flag! We .are 
going to understand the world 
and all about it, because we are 
going to rule it. 

That is why our -printing 
machines are running night and 
day ; that is why the demand 
for the first Children’s News¬ 
paper upset all calculations, so 
that it could not be satisfied. 

It is only four weeks since we 
said Good-morning, World , and 
already the world seems for us 
a very friendly place. We can 
but say, in simple words becom¬ 
ing a child so young, God Bless 
you , World . and Thank you. 


Let Us Whistle 

signs of the great labour storm 
* that seemed about to break are 
happily abating as we go to press. It is 
hoped that masters and men, democrats 
and aristocrats, middle classes, upper 
classes, and whatever other classes there 
be, will follow the example of the 
children and go quietly about their 
ways. Let the whole nation now - be 
like that splendid boy who did his duty 
on the burning deck not long ago. Shot 
and shell were bursting round him, and 
lie stood there whistling. It was hardly 
seemly, thought an ofticcr, and he 
rebuked the minstrel. “ But I dursn’t 
stop, sir,” the boy cried,*' "cos if I stops 
whistling I gets scared.” So, if we cannot 
sing, let us whistle;- and if wc cannot 
whistle, let us bide our time in patience. 




A Great Sensation 

a merica has her moods, but we do 
Ax no t believe the story of a grown¬ 
up paper. • It tells us that Mr. Wilson 
reached America with the League oi 
Nations in his pocket, and that all the 
women of Boston were deeply impressed 
by-—Mrs. Wilson’s new hat from Paris ! 


Proverb of the Day 



Every Cock Likes Its Own Ruboish Heap 

The Kaiser is anxious to remain in Holland 

® 

The End of the War 

O ne of the most famous men in the 
world, sitting in a room with his 
friends, said, two years ago : ” It is my 
profound conviction that nobody in this 
room will see the end of this war.” We 
say the war is over, and at least the 
killing is ended, but who will see the 
end of it all ?. Its tragic hand is laid, 
alas ! on millions of men and women and 
children's lives. The 'whole material 
world is in a state of flux; the whole 
family of mankind is weary, with the 
strain. And now the terrible truth is 
known that millions on millions of 
people are starving for food. Men died 
like heroes on the battlefields ; at home, 
for want of bread, their children die like 
flies. The sins of nations find them out, 
and all the world must pay the price. 
We remember those great words of Mr. 
Wilson, spoken to America : 

The great tides of the world do not give notice 
that they are going to rise and run ; they rise 
in their majesty and overwhelming might, and 
those who stand in the way are overwhelmed. 

No wonder the world is sick at heart 
to think of all those blundering states¬ 
men of the past. It is always the people 
who suffer and pay, and in the League 
of Nations is their only hope. 


Give me life, and love, and laughter, 
And a friend upon the road; 

Then, whate’er may follow after. 

I’m content to leave with God. 

. G . II. crump 


The Terror of the Sky 
\yi: arc all getting used to the aero- 
’ * plane now; and the day will come 
when we shall hardly look up as the 
man-bird passes overhead. But we are 
told that when a British pilot flew from 
Cairo to Karachi, and from Karachi 
on to Calcutta, not one man in all 
these hundreds of miles would come 
out of his native hut and look the aero- 



Little Willie Receiving a Lecture on the Future 
of the German Empire. From the Daily Minor 


plane straight in the face. Not yet lias 
the simple mind of the native come to 
understand this strange thing in the 
sl\y. Too terrifying for words it is, 
as to a Yorkshire farmer, but a year 
or two ago, it was too wonderful for 
words. He stood and saw it rise above 
the fields; he watched it glide along; 
he stood dumbfounded. .Not a word 
could he utter, and then, at last, the 
tears streamed down his face, to think 
of the wonder of it all. 

$ 

Waiting, for Columbus 

'"pHE flying men may reach America 
in fewer hours than 'Columbus 
took days; but one wonders if America 
will ever greet a flying man with so 
quaint a welcome as that she gave 
Columbus. What do you think was 
the first thing Columbus saw of America 
—the first sign of the life of that mighty 
continent ? He saw, floating out to him, 
first of all, a piece of wood with human 
carving on it, the work of some crafts¬ 
man who little dreamed that it would 
bring the first assurance to Europe 
that America was peopled. And then 
Columbus saw a hawthorn branch with 
berries on it, and after that there came 


Was Little Willie Wiser 
Than His Father? 


Big and Little Willie have passed out 


The first American to greet a European 


floating on toward.his ship, among the 
flotsam and jetsam washed up from the 
coast, a bird sitting on her nest. She was 
the first American to greet a European. 


A Child’s Prayer for Peace 

Remember, O Lord, those who uphold Thy 
laws, all those who work Thy will in this and 
every land. 

Remember those who stand pnd those who 
fall; be with those-who watch and those who 
wait. In victory save us from excess; in the 
dark hour of defeat grant us that trust in 
Thee which keeps us strong. 


of the life of Europe. How strange it is 
to think of the day when Europe was 
half afraid of them ! 

Two very interesting letters have now 
been published, written when the Kaiser 
saw his throne receding from him. 

And yet one wonders if Little Willie 
was not wiser than his father then. Here 
is the father's letter to his son : 

Dear Boy, After the Court Chamber- 
lain had informed me that he could no 
longer guarantee my safety at Main 
Headquarters, and that the troops also 
were no longer trustworthy, I have re¬ 
solved, after a severe mental struggle, 
to leave the army, which has collapsed, 
and to go to Holland. 

I advise you to stick to your post 
until the'conclusion of the armistice. 
I hope to sec you again in happier 
times. Your faithful and deeply- 
aftlieted father, Wilhelm. 

The Crown Prince begged hard to be 
allowed to remain at his post, and to lead 
his brave troops home, but nobody 
wanted him. lie wrote to.Hindenburg to 
deny that he was a promoter of war, and 
to declare that he had long pleaded for 
a wise peace by understanding, es¬ 
pecially at that favourable opportunity 
when Germany occupied strong positions, 
As regards politics in Germany, ho 
believed in the liberal development oi 
the constitution, and had written to say 
so to Prince Max. ” Nevertheless,” he 
shid, “ when the weight of events 
hurled my father-from his throne, I was 
simply passed over as heir to the throne.' 1 

So that, while the- father decided to 
run away, the Prince did his best to 
stay; and the letters show him in a 
better light than his father. Still, the 
world can do very well without them both 



TIP-CAT 


horse. 


With malice towards none, with charity for 
all, with firmness in the right as God gives 
us to see the right, let us strive to finish the 
work we have begun, abrauam Lincoln 


The Army Kemount Department ha? 
found the mule more sensible than tlu 
It is a bit of an ass, of course 
but it never indulges it 
horse-play. 

® © 

Should girls be vac 
nished ? It would cer 
tainly give them polish 
® ® 

The Government ha 
requested the Society 
of Analysts to ass is 

it by defining: Wha 

is a sausage ? There i 
a mystery about tli 
thing, and vegetarian 
frequently mistake i 
for a banana. 

® ® 

The popularity c 
bee-keeping is said t 
be on the increase 
Everybody seem 
anxious to start things humming. 



PETER PUCK 
WANTS TO KNOW 
If the Channel 
Tunnel can get 
out without 
going under 


® ® ® 

The Kaiser is occupying himself n 

his Dutch home in chopping down tree: 
He has been writing Ins memoirs, an 
hopes that, after a little practice, li 
will be qualified to illustrate them wit 
woodcuts. 

® ® ® 

Ought to be on the Air Board 

the Clerk of the Weather. 


© “ ® ® 

It has been decided that hops slw 
remain under control; but you can st: 
skip without a licence. 

© ® © 

Mr. Merriman told the South Africc 
House, of Assembly that “ the Leagi 
of Nations is as dead as mutton 
Which looks as if he anticipates th 
too many cooks will make a hash of i 
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THE NEW PEACE 
OF BRITAIN 

LABOUR’S ANSWER TO 
THE BOLSHEVIKS 

Masters and Men Join Hands 
for Better Days 

PARLIAMENT OF SIXTY AGREES 

By Our Political Correspondent 

Since the war ended there has been 
much unrest about work and wages 
throughout the country. Millions- are 
wondering how they will be able latum 
back trom war and. war-work to- the 
work wanted in peace-time, and! their 
minds are disturbed by fears for their 
future' well-being. 

Also, they remember that before the 
war they tried for many years, through 
their trade unions, to arrange with their 
employers reasonable hours for working, 
and wages that would allow them to 
bring up their families comfortably, and 
often they were put off, their views- not 
listened to, or as little was granted to 
dhem as was possible, so that they re¬ 
mained discontented, and /thought of 
their employers as hard and grudging,, 
if not as actual enemies. 

The Makers of Things 

Further, the war .showed clearly that 
the welfare of everyone in a country— 
men, women, and children of every 
class—depends to a great extent on the 
men who do its hard work: the miners, 
farm labourers, skilled engineers, and 
factory workers who actually produce the 
food, clothing, and goods we must have. 
While there are millions who might cerise 
to live without others beirig. worse off, 
for they produce nothing, if a few million 
essential workers were to cease to live, 
we should all come near to starvation. 

So that the importance of the workers 
has been proved. 

Once more, the war lias shown that 
when a nation braces itself and puts: 
fort It its strength, it can do wonderful 
things with amazing swiftness. The 
change from peace-work to war-work in 
our factories was very wonderful. No¬ 
body could have believed it possible 
before the war ; but it was done. 

And so men have gained new hopes of 
what may be done in peace by a nation's 
united strength. Can we wonder, then, 
that between fears of the future and hopes 
of the future there is unrest and doubt, with 
high hope among those who have faith, 
and perhaps some danger that in our 
anxiety and eagerness we may quarrel ? 

Great Peace Plans 

13 ut is there any need to quarrel ?' 
The wisest men among the employers- 
who find the money—the Capital—to- 
start work, and among the men who do the 
laborious work, believe that men of this 
country, whoever they may be, have 
sound sense enough to agree together if. 
they meet each other in a fair spirit ; 
and, thinking so, the Prime Minister a 
few weeks ago called together 8oo 
employers and workmen to think out a 
friendly scheme for arranging tlicr nation's 
future work, and avoiding the quarrels 
and strikes which hurt everybody. 

From these 8oo sixty were chosen as a 
committee to draw up a plan for the 
future, 30 being employers, with Sir 
Allan- Smith as their chairman ; and 
30 men employed in as many trades, 
with Mr. Arthur Henderson as their 
chairman. Over the 60 Sir Thomas 
Munro was the chief chairman, to-see 
fair play. Very quickly they have 


brought out their plan— and they have all 
- agreed. It is a great peace-making plan 
..that ought to have .been in., force for 
many years past without needing a great 
war and a national upheaval to prove 
f the need for it and the wisdom of it. 

Maximum Week and Minimum 
Wage , 

; The chief tilings it suggests, for the 
' Government to* carry out are that by 
law 48 hours shall be the longest working 
1 week, unless masters and men agree that 
mnder special circumstances more work 
■ may be temporarily necessary ; that in 
j every trade everywhere, a . nimimqm 
l wage shall be fixed, no one paying less, 

* though they may pay more^; that 
i masters and men shall each acknowledge 
in open friendliness the unions they have 
lormed> among themselves ; and that a 
Council* like that which has drawn up 


this plan shall be formed to remain and 
promote friendly consultation between 
masters and men, removing causes for 
quarrelling, and giving advice on ques¬ 
tions of industry to the Government. 

So the workmen at last take their 
proper places, equal in counsel with their 
employers. If this great and just plan is 
wisely received and succeeds, it will be a 
boundless blessing to our country, and 
will be Great Britain’s answer to the 
wild schemes of the Bolsheviks. J.D. 


RISE OF AN M.P. 

The Member of Parliament for 
Kettering, Mr. Waterson, lias tried to 
pass a Bill for preventing unemploy¬ 
ment. One of the greatest fears a work¬ 
ing man has, he says, is of being out of 
work, and he knew something about it 
because he had a„ wife and family to 
keep, and before the war he had never 
had more than 24s. a week to keep 
them on. 


WHO IS LENIN? 

Lenin, or, to give him his right name, 
Vladimir Ulianoff,' by ' force of mind 
the leader of the Russian Bolshevists, 
is a Russian bom. 

He is the son of a Russian official 
of good family,, but all Iris life has been 
an agitator for revolution, and he is now 
49 years old. When he was 30, he 
left his country to carry on his war 
against Capital with greater safety. 
Already he had been turned out of the 
university where he was a student, 
and had spent three years irt exile. 

Short, thick set, and common-place- 
looking, Lenin would not be taken, at 
hist sight, as a leader of men ^ but he 
has. what Russia so plainly lacks, a 
clear mind that knows exactly what 
end it is seeking to gain; and he is 
prepared to reach that end at any cost. 

The object he has set before himself, 
for all the world, as well as for Russia, 
is the abolition of the private owner¬ 


ship of money, except such as may be 
needed for current expenses. All 
business, and the capital needed for 
carrying it on, should be in the hands of 
tire State—that is his central idea, 
borrowed from the German Karl Marx. 

Lenin has not used his position to 
enrich himself. He is faithful to his 
own beliefs. On this honesty part of 
his power is built, but more on his 
clearness of mind and his ruthless 
determination to sweep away all that 
impedes his life's purpose. 


SWIMMING BY KINEMA 

Teaching swimming strokes by mov¬ 
ing pictures is a suggestion put before 
the Board of Education. Expert swim¬ 
mers are photographed in action by 
kinema operators, and, after studying 
the’ strokes, the pupils imitate them 
until the teacher is satisfied. Then the 
motions aie practised in the water, and 
good results have already been obtained 
by this film way of learning to swim. 


7 

SECRET INVENTION 

A Rival to Electricity? 

NEW USE OF LIQUID WAVES 

At West Drayton, in Middlesex, there 
are works in which remarkable things 
are being done with the utmost secrecy, 
under the protection of the Govern¬ 
ment. A British Rumanian, 5 \Ir. George 
Constantinesco, is developing there a 
marvellous invention with which he 
helped to win the war in the air. 

His gear has given our airmen 
victory. It consists of a mechanism 
enabling a machine-gun to fire 2,000 
bullets a minute through the revolving 
propellers of a flying, machine. In itself 
this is now of no great importance. It 
is the system, known as the Sonic 
system, employed in the gear which is 
being kept a secret and developed in 
all kinds of directions for peaceful 
work. 

Men of science describe the Sonic 
system of transmission as an alterna¬ 
tive to electricity, and almost as won¬ 
derful in effect. Mr. Constantinesco is 
reported to use liquid waves to carry 
energy in a pipe, instead of the electric 
waves that transmit power in an electric 
conductor. It has been long known 
that sound-waves could be propagated 
by liquid, but the Rumanian inventor 
appears to have made these sound¬ 
waves transmit energy. When these in¬ 
ventions are perfected, it is possible a 
new branch of science may be revealed. 


A SACK FROM A FOREST 
And a Forest From a Sack 
RUBBER ROADS FOR LONDON 

A little roadway which leads out of 
St. Faneras Station passes beneath a 
hotel, and in order to deaden the noise 
I of the traffic the road is paved with 
rubber. It has been so paved for years, 
and is still good and enduring, 

■ Now the Borough of Southwark is to 
pave a quarter of a mile of road with 
! rubber, to see liow it bears the great 
strain of general traffic. If the scheme 
proves a success,- we may one day 
make, our rdads .from trees and vines 
growing in the gloomy forests of tropical 
1 America and Africa, or from the planta¬ 
tions of the romantic East. 

There is an astonishing story at the 
back’ of the industry in eastern rubber. 
Rubber is not the natural product of 
Ceylon and the other areas in which it 
now flourishes; it was taken there as tea- 
was taken to India from China, as animals 
were taken to Australasia. Mr. IT. A. 
Wickham went out to Brazil for the 
Indian Government, and from a forest 
there secretly collected the finest rubber 
seeds he could find. 

Seeds by Stealth 

One by one the seeds were got to¬ 
gether, at great risk, for Brazil was a 
■jealous guardian of.her rubber supplies. 
They were * collected and carried to a 
seaport, and there Mr. Wickham 
chartered a steamer to take him home. 
He ran great risk of detection and 
arrest, but he escaped with liis seeds, 
and got them safely to England. He 
wired to Kew that lie was arriving, and 
men were kept there all night to meet: 
him. He drove there with, his sack of 
seeds in a hansom cab. The seeds were 
planted, they germinated, and were 
sent, as little plants, out to the East. 

The increase from that cargo has been 
incredible. It lias furnished the Middle 
East with its rubber forests; it has 
created riches undreamed of; it has 
given the East a new industry and 
created a new commerce at home. 

The seeds arrived at Kew in a hansom 
cab with iron-tyred wheels, but the 
rubber that has come from them now 
covers the wheels of the cars .that have 
driven the liansom cab from our streets. 
That sackful of seeds has grown into 
mighty forests, and now we are to tap 
the trees, not only to cover the wheels 
of our cars, but actually to cover the 
roads on which our motor-cars run. 


THE PEA CE CONFERENCE GETS A MOVE ON 



Our grown-up papers have been greatly concerned by the slow progress of the Peace 
Conference, and the Conference is said to be hustling up. 

The Big Four, Mr. Lloyd George, M. Clemenceau, President Wilson, and Signor Orlando, 
are said to be working at full speed. 
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Ella Wheeler Wilcox's 

LETTERS TO GIRLS 
2. Order in the Home 

As the ambitious sculptor, tireless, lifts 
Chisel and hammer to the Block at hand, 

Before my half-formed character I stand 
And ply the shining tools of mental gifts. 

I’ll cut away a huge unsightly side 
Of selfishness, and smoothe to curves of grace 
The angles of ill-temper. 

And no trace 

Shall my sure hammer leave of silly pride. 

Chip after chip must fall from vain desires, 

And the sharp corners of my discontent 
Be rounded into symmetry, and lent 
Great harmony by faith that never tires. 
Unfinished still, I must toil on and on, 

Till the pale critic, Death, shall say : ’Tis done. 

There is great pleasure in creation— 
in shaping or fashioning anything into 
the form we desire it to assume; 

The girl who loves to embroider or 
sew feels this pleasure in making dainty 
garments, and the girl who loves flowers • 
feels it in making a garden. But how 
much more wonderful it is to build a 
well-rounded and symmetrical character! 

Temper 

“ I was born with a quick temper ! ” 

I heard a woman say, “ and I am always 
getting into trouble through it; but, of * 1 
course, we are not resppnsible for the 
faults we are bom with. We cannot 
change our natures any more than our 
features/’ But the truth is that we 
can change both! A pug nose can be 
straightened and re-shaped by persistent 
manipulation ; and the drooping corners 
of a discontented mouth can be made 
to lift into optimism by frequent smiles. 

“ My husband is a crank on order/’ 
another said, “ but I was born with no 
tendency to order, so things always get 
terribly mixed where I am, and this dis¬ 
tresses him. Of course, I cannot help 
it.” Yet order can be cultivated. It 
is God’s first law of the universe, and 
of vast importance in every domain of 
life. It is one of the great virtues for 
every girl to develop. It means a saving 
of time, energy, nerves, and temper, and 
leads to economy, comfort, and beauty. 

When to Begin 

I heard a woman who went out to 
work by the day, telling with pride of 
the habit her three-year-old child had 
acquired at the day nursery ‘where 
he was left during her hours of labour. 

“When I put him to bed at night,” 
she said, “ he is that neat he will not lie 
down until he has folded his clothes 
nicely over a chair, and set*his shoes and 
stockings all ready for putting on in 
the morning.” That is the age to begin 
learning order, but we can begin at any 
age and achieve much by persistent 
effort. The putting of things into their 
proper place when not in use is often 
tiresome, but not so tiresome as a hurly- 
burly home. 

A Beautiful Environment 

Somehow disorder seems bordering 
closely on wickedness. Every girl 
should feel it incumbent on herself to 
make her environment as beautiful 
as possible, and to do this she must 
learn to love order. A woman may be 
so occupied with important duties that 
she cannot keep every detail of a home 
in order, but if she develops a love and 
respect for order she will teach others 
to keep it for her. 

So, in the building of the house 
beautiful—a lovely womanhood—re-1 
member how important a plank this love 
of order is, and set yourself valiantly to 
the task of fitting it into this mansion 
of yours that was not made with hands. 


MONSIEUR ET MADAME 

Among the people of France over 16 
years old there were 740,000 more 
women than men before the war. To-day 
there are 1,600,000 more women than 
men. 


A TRAP FOR A BAT 

Struggle in a Spider’s Web 
A LITTLE TRAGEDY OF JAMAICA 

It is well known that .the large, hairy, 
bird-catching spiders of warm countries, 
often called by the general name 
Mygale, are able to kill small birds with 
their poisonous bite. , One of the large 
South American forms has a body three 
and a half inches long, and looks for¬ 
midable enough. There is a large, 
handsome form in Jamaica which we 
have discovered several times securely 
hidden inside a bunch of bananas 
imported into Britain. 

It was news to us, however,- to read 
not long ago in Mr. E. J. Banfield’s 
fascinating book, “ Tropic Days,” of a 
spider catching and killing a bat. 
Writing of an island off the coast of 
North Queensland, he says : “At dawn 
a bat Hew into a spider’s web spun 
during the night, the extremities of the 
wings being so entangled that struggling 
was impossible.” The spider pounced 
on it, and within a minute the venom 
had done its work. * The bat was dead. 

Air. Banfield says the spider is dark 
grey, bloated, and sluggish ; it lurks in 
dark places or among dead leaves in the 
fork of a tree. It makes a strong web 
which will span the coconut avenue. 
“ From one aspect its .rotund body 
invites a good-humoured smile, for the 
marking exactly simulates the features 
of a tabby cat, well fed, sleepy, and in 
placid mood.” But it must be a bold 
creature to tackle a struggling bat, and 
its venom must be virulent to finish off 
the victim so quickly. 

A STOAT AT PLAY 
With a Blackbird Looking On 

Drawing attention to the fact that 
stoats sometimes perforin extravagant 
antics in approaching their prey, the 
famous naturalist, Sir Herbert Maxwell, 
tells an interesting story in “Nature/’ 
the weekly science journal. 

One spring morning, when blackbirds 
should be at their busiest, he saw one of 
these birds standing on an open lawn, 
with a stoat racing round it at high speed, 
now rolling itself into a ball, then racing 
again, then leaping two feet high and 
turning an aerial somersault, then again 
racing in circles. How long this per¬ 
formance had gone on Sir Herbert does 
not know, but he watched it for seven 
minutes. Then the bird suddenly flew 
away, and the stoat retired at its normal 
;gait into the bushes. 

Why did the blackbird stay there, so 
near to a deadly enemy which might have 
sprung at it at any moment and killed 
it ? Sir Herbert Maxwell believes that 
the bird was not “ fascinated,” as we 
say, but merely amused and puzzled ; 



anee which lasted seven minutes 

and that when it had recovered from 
its astonishment it simply went its way. 

Then why did the stoat not make a 
plunge and capture the bird ? Sir 
Herbert believes that it was enjoying a 
piece of pure sport, as stoats sometimes 
will. When not hungry they dash about 
among young rabbits, making mock 
attacks upon them without hurt to the 
little ones. 


RED TRIANGLE INN 

Great Movement for Boys 
CLUBS OF THEIR OWN 

' Long before the Armistice, the 
Y.M.C.A. leaders had made up their 
minds what their first after-the-war 
work should be. They decided that 
their huts should be turned into clubs, 
where games, lectures, and entertain¬ 
ments should be held, and that a large 
number of these clubs should be for 
boys only. 

One of the first clubs of this kind was 
opened at Woolwich in 1916, for boys 
engaged in. the munition factories. It 
was open for two shifts, for night and 
day boys, and had two sections, one for 
boys over 14 and a junior section. The 
subscription was 3d. a week. 

The success of this club was so re¬ 
markable. that since then ten more 
clubs on the same lines have been 
started in the London afea, and there 
are. now 40 clubs in different parts 
of the country, with a membership of 
10,000 working boys. 

The picture on the back page shows 
one of these clubs, which opened with 
150 members, and is not particularly 



WHAT ARE THE MARKINGS ON THE 
MOON ? ’See Next Column 


anxious to get more until the first batch 
have had time to get to know each other. 
The entrance fee is 6d., and the sub¬ 
scription 2d. a week. It is run on 
what we may call the prefect system. 
A number of prefects are chosen by 
the boys, and these form a small 
committee of management. 

The club is open from 6.30 to 9.30 
every evening, and on Sundays there is 
a boys’ rally, a tea, a ramble into the 

I country, or a ’cycle run. The pro¬ 
gramme each week naturally varies, but 
generally includes courses .in motor 
mechanics, classes in drawing and paint¬ 
ing, gym and drill, and boxing and 
billiards. Every fortnight there is a 
prefects’ tea, when the committee of 15 
boys discusses plans. Once a month 
there is a general members’ meeting. 
Every club has its own canteen. 

Boys who are keen on a scheme of 
this kind must remember that the 
Y.M.C.A. man is there to help and 
advise when he is wanted, and to 
organise classes and lectures ; but the 
whole point of the thing is to get the 
boys to elect the right sort of prefects, 
and manage the club themselves. 

Talk of inns 1 Here is the Red 
Triangle Inn, a boys’ house without the 
dirt and disease that tap-rooms breed. 


HOW MANY ANIMALS ARE THERE ? 

It would be interesting to have an 
animal census of Europe. They have 
just been counted up in Belgium, and 
the following figures show the number 
of agricultural animals before and after 
the war r 

1914. 1919* 

Horses .. .. 317,000 .. 169,000 

Cattle.1,877,000 .. 898,000 

pigs.;.1,494,000 318,000 

The missing animals, says the Belgian 

Government, were taken bv the Germans. 


NEWS OF OTHER 
WORLDS 

Scenes on Full Moon 

WHAT THE MAN IN THE 
MOON REALLY IS 

By Our Astronomical Correspondent 

The glory of the sky just now will be 
the full moon. Many fanciful images 
have its markings been likened to, §ucli 
as the Alan in the Aloon and the Old 
Woman with a Bundle of Sticks, but 
in reality they are much more wonderful. 

When the first telescopes were turned 
on to the moon observers saw what 
looked like another world, with moun¬ 
tains, valleys, and plains, and with 
large areas which they thought were 
seas ; and to all these they gave most 
[ fanciful names. But it was discovered 
afterwards that there was no water on 
the surface of the moon; and then it 
was found out that these large grey 
sunken plains were the bottoms of 
ancient seas and oceans. 

A Sea Bigger than England 

We shall be able to identify them on 
any clear evening now; but they will 
appear best in the early evening before 
the twilight has gone, for then the 
moon is not so intensely bright. 

Starting from the right hand side of 
the moon, we see an oval grey place, 
standing apart by itself; it is marked 
A in the drawing. This is the Crisian 
Sea. It is actually 350 miles long by 
nearly 300 miles wide; so that if 
England and Wales were up there they 
would almost cover it. We can thus see 
how large England would appear at a . 
distance of a quarter of a million miles. 

To the left of the Crisian Sea is an 
ancient isthmus ' edged with many 
craters, and on the left of this lies the 
smooth bed of the Sea of Tranquillity, 
marked T ’in the picture. It does 
indeed appear tianquil as seen through 
the telescope', for even the ridges, that 
were probably once the Dogger Banks of 
this Lunar Sea ages ago, are smoothed 
over as if by the action of water. 

Craters Everywhere 

To the south this sea divides into two 
sections, the division being quite obvious 
to our eyes. They appear on the right 
of the moon, and are not unlike a fore¬ 
finger and thumb. The finger, much 
swollen towards the tip, represents the 
Sea of Fertility (F), while to the left 
the thumb represents the Sea of Nectar 
(N). This so-called sea appears quite 
dark, and is connected to the Sea of 
Tranquillity by a channel about 100 
miles wide, just perceptible to the eye. 

To the south and left of this lie a 
group of rugged highlands, deep ravines, 
with *piles of rock and craters—craters 
everywhere, as far as eyes can see. 

Looking northwards, along the shores 
of the ancient Sea of Tranquillity to the 
Sea of Serenity (S), this appears to us 
as a large, oval, dark area; to the 
south-west of it is a much smaller sea 
(V). This is the Sea of Vapours. 

The Lunar Apennines 

The Alare Imbrium, or Sea of Showers 
(I), lies to the left of the Sea of Serenity, 
but is separated from it by a long, 
bright streak, really a range of moun¬ 
tains, which we may call the Lunar 
Apennines, about 460 miles long, with 
some of its peaks nearly 20,000 feet 
high. To the south of the Sea of 
Showers will be seen a large, ill-defined 
area (O) ; it is tlie Ocean of Storms, 
the only ocean accredited to the moon, 
though many millions of years have 
probably elapsed since there was ever a 
storm on it. To the south tl:is ocean 
appears divided into two large bays, 
the most southerly bay, the fainter one, 
is called the Sea of Humours (H), while 
the large grey patch on the right, near 
the centre of the moon, is the Sea of 
Clouds (Z). . 

This is the darkest area on the moon, 
and is very distinct. It is about the size 
of the North Sea. . G. F. AL 
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NATURE WEEK BY WEEK 
The Harmless Grass Snake 

On any bright day now as yon arc 
strolling down a lane, yon may see the 
dull olive-green grass snake—or, as it is 
often called on account of the yellow 
ring behind its heady a ring snake-— 
sunning itself on the bank; but the 
moment it realises your presence, it 
will dart into the undergrowth. If you 
catch a grass snake thus resting, do not 
take a stick and. kill it, as many silly 
people do. It is harmless ; and its only 
defence against foes is a rather evil- 
smelling fluid, which it emits if touched'.. 

Life in Ponds and Ditches 

In ponds and ditches the frogs* 
spawn which we saw a week or so ago 
is now hatching out into tiny tadpoles; 
and we may collect them in old jam* 
jars and gallipots.. 

Among the birds the blackbird and 
song-thrush are very busy, for each has 
a young and fluffy family, as has also 
the hedge sparrow-, whose' song, though 
quicker and feebler, is often mistaken 
for the robin's. The hedge sparrow is 
really a warbler. It is an inoffensive 
little bird, and minds its own business, 
yet its nest is frequently chosen by the 
cuckoo in which to deposit hex egg. 

The sociable, long-tailed tit has sue- 
cessiully hatched- out her brood from 
the white eggs speckled' with rusty red. 
If you peep, you will sec from six to ten 
of the prettiest little fluffy creatures in 
all birdland, They will soon- be per¬ 
forming graceful acrobatic feats' as 
they hunt after insects. 

The Sweet Singers 

Of newly arrived migrants the black¬ 
cap and willow warbler may both be 
heard. At.first-the blackcap loves to 
hide in the thickets where it practises its 
notes ; but m a week or so it will give 
forth a full-throated, song like a well- 
played piccolo, and second only to that 
of the nightingale. . • 

The willow warbler, which has no 
particular preference for the willow, but 
is seen in all trees, is a bright, active 
little bird, and gives forth a song some¬ 
thing like that of the chaffinch. 

In rivers the gudgeon, one of the 
most valuable of the British fishes, .is 
now spawning; and the patient angler by 
the waterside will soon reap his reward. 

Black slugs arc 
beginning to get more 
common in the gar¬ 
den. They are car- 
nivorous. After 
dark they have been 
caught stealing the 
meat scraps put out 
for the-cat. 

The small and 
large cabbagc-whitc 
butterflies arc begin¬ 
ning to get on the£ 
wing, and you should 
look carefully for Collecting Tadpoles 

queen wasps*—and’ in a Jam-jar 

kill them. Every 
one slain now means thousands fewer 
wasps in the summer. Look, too, for 
the unicorn humble-bee fly-, so named 
because it is hairy like the humble bee, 
and has a long tongue slightly sugges¬ 
tive of the unicorn’s horn. This fly 
cannot be mistaken for any other, for 
its habits are most interesting. It appears 
suddenly as though from nowhere, dips 
its proboscis into primroses and: other 
flowers while hovering on the wing, and 
then disappears as suddenly as it Came. 

The maple and white poplar are 
coming into leaf, while the hornbeam 
is beginning to blossom. Wild flowers 
are becoming-more common; and we 
may look for the blossoms of the straw- 
Iierry-leafed cinquefoib the dog-violet, 
the frit illary, or snake’s-head, with its 
tulip-iike chequered flowers of pink and 
red, the chervil, or wild beaked parsley— 
not to be confused with the rough 
chervil, which does not flower till June—- 
the lady’s smock, or cuckoo-flower* and 
the wood anemone. Almost daily there 
is a fresh flower for on r nosegay. C.R.. 
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LONGFELLOW’S SONG FOR CHILDREN 

I Shot an Arrow Into the Air Music by Alicia Adelaide Needham 

A Sudan:* can ttnerezza ._ 

i tap «==- 

*- r 

I shot an ar-rcr.y in - to the air; It fell to earth, I know not where.For so 
I breathed a song in - to the air; It fell to earth. I know not where,. For 
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swift r ly, so swift-ly it flew, the sight Could notfol -lowit in its flight, 

who has sight so keen and strong That it can fol-lowthe flight of song. 
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Long, long af - terward, in an oak, I found the 
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ar-row still un *broke; And the song, the song, from bc-gin-ning to end, I found a - 
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ICl ON PARLE FRANCAIS 

LES DEUX BOUTS 

11 y avait une fois un mediant et 
cruel juge nomme Jeffreys qui faisait 
seulement semblant de juger les gens ; 
mais il les condamnait en masse. Un 
jour que Jeffreys se trouvait dans unc 
petite ville dans l’ouest de l’Angleterre, 
on conduisit devant^ lui un prisonnier 
qui protestait tout le temps son inno¬ 
cence du crime dont on l’accusait, et il 
ne flechissait point quand le jngc 
Finterrogait brusquement. 

Enhn, pomtant sa canne an prisonnier, 
Jeffreys dit, 

" Il y a un vagabond au bout dc ma 
canne.** 

"■ A quel bout ? ** r^pondit tranquille- 
ment le prisonnier. 


NEXT WEEK IN THE GARDEN 

Plant out cauliflowers and sow again. 
Also sow broccoli in variety, carrot, and 
a little beet. Herbs lor flavouring may 
be sown now.. Sow peas for succession, 
and make / successional • sowings of 
lettuce* radish*' and 1 mustard and” cress; 
Sow stock, asters, and* hardy annuals. 


NATURAL FACTS OF THE DAY 

The universe moves to order 
like a clock. ft has never 
failed. Sunrise and sunset, 
moonrise and moons et, high tide 
at London Bridge, ever they 
come and ever they go, while 
nations rise and fall. 

Here is next week’s time-table 
of sun, moon, and sea, given for 
/U London, from Sunday, April 13. 

Time-table of Sun, Moon, and Sea 

SUNDAY TUESDAY FRIDAY 

Sunrise .. 6.13 a.m. 6.9 a.m. 6.2 a.m. 

Sunset .. 7.50 p.m. 7.53 p.m. 7.5S p.m. 

Moonrise.. 6 . 20 p.m. 8 . 31 p.m. 11.35 p.m. 
Moonset.. 5.24 a.m. 6.9 a.m. 7.51 a.m. 

High Tide 2.9 p.m. 3.16 p.m. 4.46 p.m. 

Moonset: Black figures indicate next morning 



Next 

Week’s 

Moon 


DGD 

Sunday Tuesday Friday 
Other Worlds. In early evening Venus, is 
in tha West* Jupiter to the West of South, 
and Saturn is very high up to tha South-East. 


KINEMA STORIES 

New Films Coming On 

THE BEST PICTURES TO 
LOOK FOR 

By Our Kinematograph Correspondent 

Only the veiy best pictures will be noted 
here. The Children’s Newspaper urges its 
readers not to patronise picture houses where 
vulgar plays are exhibited. 

UNCLE REMUS 

Sly Brer Fox, cute Brer Rabbit, and 
other old animal friends of Uncle Remus 
make a novel reappearance, in the clever 
: animated cartoons wliich have been 
drawn by Anson Dyer for the Phillips 
Film Fables, a series of pictures to which 
other well-known artists have also con¬ 
tributed. ' In one of these cartoons we 
sec Brer Rabbit going out to find milk 
for his children. He meets an old cow 
whose mouth is watering for some lus¬ 
cious apples in a tree beyond her reach. 

Butt the trunk and shake them down/* 
suggests the cunning rabbit. Airs. Cow 
does so—with such vigour that her horns 
istick in the wood, which was just what 
her wily adviser intended.. For, with 
the greedy, old cow thus safely im¬ 
prisoned, he was able to take as much 
milk as he liked for liis; bairns. 

THE SHOWMAN’S DAUGHTER 

Elephants, lions, and all manner of 
wonderful performing animals figure in 
the fine Famous-Lasky story, ,l The 
Biggest Show on Earth,** which is, 
indeed, almost as good as a visit to the 
circus. Roxie, the showman’s daughter, 
has to give up lion-taming in order to 
be . educated at a school for young 
ladies. She finds it difficult to get on 
with the other girls until, thanks to her 
knowledge of animals, she is able to save 
one of them from a mad dog. In re¬ 
cognition of her bravery, the girl she 
has rescued asks her homo for the 
holidays. 

Nobody knows of Roxie’s connec¬ 
tion with the circus world,, and when 
one day she goes with her aristocratic 
friends-to see her father’s show, which 
is visiting the town, they are horrified 
to see her jump into the ring and 
take the place of a lion-tamer who has 
refused to enter the wild beasts’ cage. 
How Roxie eventually finds happiness is 
delightfully shown in this story of 
school and circus life. 

JOHNNY TADPOLE 

One of the latest issues of the always 
interesting Patlie Weekly Pictorial 
contains, among other things* a fas¬ 
cinating coloured study of the frog— 
from birth to old age. Mother Frog 
lays the eggs which Father Frog carries 
about 011 his back—like the street 
balloon sellers we used to see:—in bundles, 
of fifty, until he finds a nice warm, 
watery place in the sun in which to 
deposit them. In due course the young 
tadpoles emerge from the eggs and show 
that they* are born with a full knowledge 
of how to use their vigorous tails for 
swimming. To watch these vivid en¬ 
largements; on the screen of the wonderful 
under-water life is almost as good as 
being a fish. 

A BOAT-RACE STORY 

On the day of the Harvard boat-race, 
Gerald Thorn, the best man iiFtlie crew, 
is lured away by Colton,, a gambler, 
who is anxious that the university 
shall lose the day. At the last moment, 
ho we vex*, Thom’s place is taken by T0111 
Brown, thanks to whom Harvard wins 
the victory. Tom is engaged to 
Evelyn, but through a series of misunder¬ 
standings she is deceived into believing 
that lie is in love with Thorn’s sister, 
Maripn. 

Eventually, however /it is disclosed that 
Marion has? been married for some time 
to Evelyn’s own brother, whom Tom 
has been generously helping, throughout. 
Exciting boat-race scenes and realistic 
glimpses' of American university life 
are Heading -features- or this -interesting- 
play, which is' entitled- "Brown of 
Harvard. 1 * F. Y r . 
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,-MARTINI 
-efttJSOE 

A BOY’S ADVENTURE ON WIZARD ISLAND 

Told by T. C. Bridges, the popular story-writer 


What Has Happened Before 

Martin Vaile receives mysterious 
calls for help from the Sargasso Sea 
on his wireless instrument. About this 
time his father dies, greatly in debt, 
owing to the villainy of-his partner, 
Mr. Willard. Martin tells his friend, 
Basil Loring, that he is going to find 
Willard, but will first go to the scene 
of the mysterious messages. 

He flies across the Sargasso Sea in 
his flying-boat, the Bat, and is. wel¬ 
comed at Lost Island by the sender of 
the messages, Professor Distin, and 
his negro servant, Scipio Mack, sole 
survivors of a party of nine who, 
nineteen years previously, had reached 
the island by submarine, diving be¬ 
neath the weeds of the Sargasso Sea. 

Their submarine, the Saga, disap¬ 
peared in 1914, when on the way to 
-Denmark with Doctor Krieger, the 
friend of the Professor. 

Professor Distin tells Martin that 
the inhabitants of the neighbouring 
island, Lemuria, which is supposed to 
be rich in gold, are in the habit of 
periodically visiting Lost Island, 
possibly on a- pilgrimage to the 
Painted Cave. At such times they are 
very hostile, having previously killed 
some of the professor's comrades. 

Martin is awakened from sleep 
during his first night on the Island, 
and is told by Scipio Mack that the 
Lemurians are attacking. Together 
they listen, and hear a low chanting 
and the splash of oars. 

CHAPTER 9 

The Golden Giants 

f ' There ain't no need to. break 
your neck a-liurrying, Marse 
Martin," suggested Scipio mildly. 
“ Them folk ain’t a-going to git 
through the water gate, not in any 
sort o’ quick time." 

“ There is no other way of getting 
in that X know of, Mr. Vaile," said 
Professor Distin, who had just come 
into the room. 

“ Please don’t call me Mr. Vaile,” 
broke in Martin quickly 

“ Very well, Martin," answered 
the old gentleman, with a smile. 
“ Now, if you are dressed, conic 
with me. I will warrant you a 
sight such as few men have seen, 
something that will take you back 
a thousand years and more." 

He led the way into the big living- 
room. Here all was dark, and 
Martin stumbled against a chair. 

“No lights," explained the Pro¬ 
fessor. “It would not do. Al¬ 
though these windows are sixty 
feet above the lake, I would not 
give much for my glass if even a 
gleam of light were seen behind it." 

“ What—they haven’t guns ? " 

“ Hardly. They do not know 
.what powder is. But they have 
slings and long bows. The slings 
are, no doubt, the old Atlantean 
weapons, and the bows they must 
have got from the Norsemen. 

“ Now follow me," lie added. 
“ Keep close, and do not on any 
account move away from me." 

“But don’t wc want weapons? " 
asked Martin, in surprise. 

“ I have a pistol in my pocket, 
in case of emergency," replied the 
other. “ But the last thing I wish 
to do is to kill, or even injure, any 
of these people. We never have done 
so unless absolutely driven to it.” 

“But you had a fight once. You 
told me you lost men."' 

“ Morton and Philips," answered 
the Professor sadly. “The Le¬ 
murians got into tho Painted 
Hall through a passage of which 
we did not know the existence. 
Wc had to kill seven of them in all. 

“ But here is a weapon, if you 
want one.” continued the Pro¬ 


fessor, and he took down from the 
wall a great bronze battle-axe of 
which the handle was banded with 
gold. “ We took that from one of 
the dead men." 

Martin took it, and followed his 
guide out into the Painted Hall. 
Flashing his little light upon the 
bare rock floor, the Professor picked 
his way among the pillars to the 
of the great stairway, but on 
rt\r**-ng this he switched off the 
torch again, and took Martin by 
the hand. 

“ Not a sound," he whispered. 
“ Not a sound now, if you value 
your life." 

With the warning he led Martin 
down the broad, smooth steps. 
From below came a confused splash¬ 
ing and the booming sound of deep 
voices. A smoky glare of light was 
reflected upwards from the tunnel. 

Half-way down the Professor 
drew Martin into a deep niche 
in the rock wall. There was the 
snap of a switch, and all of a sudden 
the whole scene leapt out under the 
glare of the powerful electrics. At 
the same moment a shower of arrows 
came whizzing through the air. 

Martin drew a long breath. The 
Professor had promised. that he 
should see a strange sight, but this 
—this was beyond anything he 
could have dreamed of. For there, 
in the black rock tunneif just out¬ 
side the steel bars of the water gate, 
lay a craft that brought back 
memory with a flash to the picture- 
books of his childhood. With its 
high-beaked prow and raised stern, 
the shields lining its bulwarks, and 
the long oars protruding from port¬ 
holes in the sides, it was a Norse 
long-ship, one of those wonderful 
open craft in which the Vikings 
of old crossed the whole width of 
the stormy Atlantic from Denmark 
to Greenland and Vinland. 

If the craft was wonderful, her 
crew* were more wonderful still. 
There were about thirty of them. 
Not one w*as less than six feet 
high or forty inches round the 
chest. Most had skins of a pale 
golden brown, but two or three >vere 
quite fair under their coat of sun 
tan, and had long, yellow* hair. 
Their splendid appearance was 
made mere splendid * by their 
dreSs—a sort of close-fitting tunic 
reaching to the knees, and made of 
a white fabric blended with gold 
thread. They w r cre helmets orna¬ 
mented with gold, and their shields, 
too, were studded with great golden 
bosses. 

Sandals were on their feet, bound 
with leather thongs which criss¬ 
crossed their sinewy legs ; and for 
weapons they had not only bows, 
but short sw r ords and battle-axes, 
the blades of w*hich were of bronze, 
heavy and sharp as tempered steel. 

“ Fine specimens, eh, Martin ? " 
said the Professor in Martin's ear, 

* “ Splendid," whispered Martin. 
“ But surely the gate will never 
hold against them." 

“ They know* too much to touch 
it," answ*ered the Professor drily. 
“ I shouldn't like to say how* many 
volts it is charged with." 

“ Then what are they doing there 
at all ? " demanded Martin. 

“ That is wiiat I am here to find 
out, ’' replied the Professor. ‘ ‘ They 
know* as well as I that the gate 
forms an impassable barrier." 

There was a pause, but behind a 
barricade of shields in the bow* of 
the ship something w*as happening. 
Martin waited in breathless sus¬ 
pense. All of a sudden two splendid 
figures,^tripped stark naked, dived 
like otters into the dark water. 

“ They’re going to dive under the 
gate," Martin said in a w'hispcr. 


CHAPTER 10 

A Bloodless Victory 

Nearly a minute passed while 
Martin w*atched breathlessly the 
space of w*ater lying between the 
great gate and the wharf where 
lay the launch. It was clear that 
the invaders were, going down . to 
a great depth so as to avoid the 
electric barrier. 

The dark water broke, and the 
two heads appeared side by side. 
The w'hite glare of the electrics 
showed up every feature plainly; 
and* Martin saw* no look of fear in 
the eyes of either of them. Treading 
water a miimte, they looked all 
round, then both'swam tow'ards the 
launch aiid caught hold of the stern. 

“They’ll wreck her!" breathed 
Martin in alarm. 

“ I don’t think so. Besides-" 

And Martin saw a smile on the w*ise 
old face beside him. 

The two giants pulled themselves 
aboard the launch. They stepped 
gingerly, glancing around in evident 
discomfort. A boat with no oars 
or sails was something they could 
not possibly comprehend. 

The launch rocked a Uttle under 
the weight of the tw*o Lemurians, 
who must each have weighed at 
least fifteen stone, and every ounce 
of it solid bone and muscle. 

Still the Professor Jiid not move. 
Well hidden in the deep recess, he 
watched the curious scene beneath. 

One of the Lemurians stooped 
and ventured to lift the hatch 
over the engine. As he did so, the 
Professor raised his hand and 
pulled over a swatch. The result 
was almost as startling to Martin 
as to the Lemurians. A blast of 
trumpets sent the echoes crashing 
up and dow*n the tunnel, and out 
into the rocky fiord beyond. The 
sound came from somewhere inside 
the launch. It was followed by a 
voice, a thundering voice which 
roared out something in a language 
which Martin could not under¬ 
stand, but which sounded like a 
very vigorous command. 

If Martin did not understand it, 
the Lemurians did, or, at any rate, 
they* seemed to. They* leaped over¬ 
board and disappeared into the 
depths of the channel. A few 
moments later they* bobbed up on 
the far side of the w*ater-gate, and 
were hauled -aboard the long-ship. 
The ship instantly cast off.. Oars 
were shoved out, the w*ater boiled 
under the thrash of the long, heavy 
blades, and the beautifully* designed 
craft went sweeping away towards 
the open lake, pursued by* demoni¬ 
acal shouts and trumpet blasts 
from the empty* launch. 

It w*as not until the long-ship 
w*as out of sight that Martin at 
last turned a w*ondering face to 
the Professor. 

The latter smiled indulgently. 

“ Quite simple," he said. “ A 
gramophone with a megaphone 
attachment. As for the order, those 
w*ere the only* few w'ords of the 
Lemurian language w*hich we knew*. 
They mean something like * Run 
for y*our lives.’ I had arranged 
it so as to be able to switch it cn 
from here, and I may add that if 
it had not worked, I had a few* more 
surprises up my sleeve." 

Martin burst out laughing, 

“ Topping ! ” he exclaimed. 
“ The poor beggars ! They* must 


have thought that the most awful 
magic they* had ever run across. 
I’H bet they*’H never come back." 

“ Don’t be too sure about that,” 
replied the Professor gravely’. " Re¬ 
member, Martin, these men are 
not savages. They have enormous 
pluck, and although their, super¬ 
stitious fears have got the better 
of them for the moment, I will 
w*arrant they will try again." 

He stopped short, raising his 
hand for silence. 

“ What’s that ? "he said sharply. 

Before Martin could reply there 
came a loud and desperate shout 
from above. “ Help, Marse Dis¬ 
tin ! Help, boss ! " 

• “ It’s ’ Scipio," muttered the 
Professor; and w*as off up the 
great staircase with a speed sur 
prising for a man of his years. 

CHAPTER 11 

[In the Hands of the Enemy 

As Martin raced up the*glass- 
smooth steps he heard a heavy 
thud and a ringing clatter of metal. 
He passed the Professor, and 
ran at full speed between the tall, 
sculptured columns in the direction 
of the sound. The Professor hav¬ 
ing switched on all the electrics, 
the great hall was as light as day. 

“ Dis w*ay, Marse Vaile 1 " came 
a shout from Scipio; and, as he 
rounded a great columned pillar, 
Martin saw* in front of him the 
negro battling desperately with one 
of the golden giants. Scipio, who 
w*as a burly* man still in the prime 
of life, w*as armed with a tre¬ 
mendous club. That he had used it 
well w*as proved by* the fact that 
one of the enemy* lay* flat upon the 
rock floor of the hall. The second, 
however, was pressing him hard, 
driving at him with his short but 
deadly-looking sword. 

How the Lemurians had got 
there, or what had happened, there 
w*as no time to inquire. All that 
Martin saw* was that Scipio could 
not last another moment. Swinging 
his battleaxe high in the air, lie 
dashed recklessly* into the fray. 
The great Lemurian, busy with 
Scipio, did not see the boy coming. 
When he turned, to see him, it was 
too late, for Martin had him at his 
mercy*. Yet even in that moment 
Martin did not forget what the 
Professor*had said about not killing 
the Lemurians, and it w*as the blunt 
back of his axe which smote the 
tall foe man on the top of his head, 
and sent him rati ling in his armour 
to the floor. 

“ Quick, boss ! " panted Scipio. 
“ Dere’s more a-coming. See dat 
hole under de pillar ? Dat's where 
dey’s coming up. Yo’ help me to 
shut de door." • 

Martin saw* in a flash. At the 
base of the great carven columns 
gaped a dark opening which had 
been covered’with a slab of stone. 
This w*as now leaning against the 
pillar. Together he and Scipio 
flung themselves upon the slab. It 
was desperately heavy, and took 
all their strength to move it. 

Martin had hardly got hold of it 
before he felt his left leg grasped 
by a huge hand. He y*elled to 
Scipio, and lacked cut desperately. 
It was useless. He was plucked 
aw*ay* as a lion might seize a dog, 
and the next instant was dragged 
down into the depths of the pit. 

TO BE CONTINUED 


NEXT WEEK’S BIRTHDAYS &WHAT HAPPENED ON THEM 


Sunday*, April 13. Thomas 
Jefferson, who lived through 
the days when the American 
nation was in the making, and 
became the third President of the 
United States, was born in 1743. 

Monday*. George Frederick 
Handel, composer of “ The 
Messiah " and other glorious 
musical w*orks, died in 1759. 

Tuesday. President Lincoln 
died in 1863, from the effects of 
a wound inflicted in a theatre the 
previous evening by an assassin. 

Wednesday. Sir Hans Sloane, 
physician and naturalist, whose 


books and manuscripts formed 
the beginning of the British 
Museum, w*as born in 1660. 

Thursday*. Martin Luther 
appeared, in 1521, before the 
Diet, or Parliament, of Worms, 
to answer for his bold attacks 
on the scandals of the Roman 
Catholic Church. 

Friday*. An earthquake, which 
practically* destroy*ed San Fran¬ 
cisco, occurred in’ 1906. 

Saturday*. Lord By*ron, the 
poet, died in 1824, at Missolonghi, 
w*here he w*as trying to help the 
Greeks to regain freedom. 


Five-Minute Story 

THE WIZARD 

The old alchemist sat over a 
wooden bench littered from end 
to end with bottles and tubes 
and queer-looking instruments. 

It was long past midnight; 
and the light was flickering 
down, and soon would be out. 
Too weary to renew it, the old 
man laid aside his work, and 
flung himself into an armchair 
which was half hidden in the 
window recess. 

The night wore on, till at last 
the silence was broken by* the 
sound of stealthy* footsteps. The 
door* opened, and a man came 
in. He was a big, burly* fellow*, 
but he moved with caution and 
looked round fearfully*. 

He had need of caution, for 
it was a risky thing to do—to 
break into the wizard’s den. 
They were the bad old day*s of 
superstition and ignorance; and 
the tales of the uncanny powers 
of the old alchemist filled the 
people's simple minds with awe. 

But the wizard was wealthy, 
they said, and a miser. In a 
corner of the room stood a great 
wooden chest. The man's eyes 
fell upon it, and with one bound 
he was down on his knees before 
it, and while one hand held a 
light the other plunged eagerly 
into the box. 

But a sudden movement by 
the window brought him quickly 
to his feet again. A sharp click, 
and tlie room was flooded with 
light. 

He had thought the old man 
far away*, but the sight of the 
little wizened figure in the skull 
cap blanched his face and set 
him shaking as if he saw a ghost. 

In terror he sought the door; 
but the w*ay was barred. 

“I have neither gold nor 
silver to lose," said the old 
mail. “All the wealth I have 
is in my* head. But my* secrets 
are my* own, and no man shall 
rob me of them." 

In vain the unhappy* man 
pleaded that he had learned 
nothing—had, indeed, seen no¬ 
thing. The old man shook his 
head. No one came unbidden 
to his sacred laboratory* and 
left it alive. 

The wretched creature cring¬ 
ing before him shivered. Did 
he mean, then, to kill him ? To 
attempt to escape never entered 
his head, for who could say 
what dreadful punishment re¬ 
sistance might not call down 
upon his unlucky head ? Better 
to submit and die like a Christian 
than invoke the powers of evil. 

The wizard crossed over to 
the bench, poured out a few 
drops of liquid, and held it out. 

“ Drink! " he said sternly*. 

“ You have nothing to fear ; it 
is an easy death." 

The great, clumsy* fellow, 
moving as if under a spell, took 
the glass and drank. And the 
next moment, with his hand 
clutching his heart, he fell 
heavily to the floor. 

Once again the door opened, 
and a woman came running in. 
Her eyes filled with horror at 
the scene, and sought her hus¬ 
band’s. 

“ No," said the old man, 
“he is not dead, but he thinks 
he is. I gave him a drink, and 
told him it would kill him. He 
believed it, and you see the 
result! The silly fellow came 
to rob me, but he owes me 
nothing, and I am in his debt, 
for he has proved a theory l 
have been preaching all my life 
—we are what we believe we 
are . . . Open the window, 

and let him come round." M. L 
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Heart That Never Rejoices • s 


Dr MERRYMAN 

Tho Comedian : ” My parents 

tried hard to keep me from be¬ 
coming an- actor.*' 

The Villain: "I congratulate 
them on their success.’* 

© © © 

A Magic Ladder 

Take two double sheets o£ paper,. 
20 inches by i 2 inches,, cut them in 
halves, and join with paste the ends, 
Hi us maki n g a Ion g strip. When d ry 




roll it round a 
broom-handle 
or a c i r c u i a r 
ruler, and when 
it is all wound 
up paste down 
the end and 
remove the 
ruler, thus 
m a k i n g a 
paper cylinder. 
With scissors 
cut almost 
through at each 
end, as in the 



sketch, and then cut along the. top 
right through the centre of the roll, 
following, the dotted lino. Now 
gently pull out the two ends A and 
Ik and you will have a line paper 
ladder over a yard long. 


© © © 
The Zoo that Never Was 



Some people don't like, beetles. 

Or spiders, wasps, or worms; 

But let me state the things I hate 
Are horrid jelligerms \ 

@ © ® 

Do You Live at Colchester? 

Colchester means tho camp of 
King Cole. Tins King Cole was the 
Old King Cclo of the nursery 
rhyme. 

® © © 


Familiar Objects and their Parts 



These names ol parts ol the hammer are 
those by which the workman knows them- 


® © © 

When Was Be Born? 

Request anyone in the room to 
trite down the number of the 
anonth. in which he was born. 
Kext ask him- to multiply this by 2,. 
idd 5. and again multiply by 50. 
Then add his present age and 
subtract 305. 


You then announce that if he 
will favour you with the result oi 
his little calculation, you will have 
pleasure in telling him his age and 
also the name of his birth month. 

Add 115 to the total, and the 
first two figures will give you the 
number of the month, and the last 
two will give you his age. Suppose, 
for example, the person’s age is 
17, and November the month in 
which lie was; born. 

lie writes down, the number of 
the month. 11, then multiplies this 
by two; making 22. He next adds 
live, making 27. This lie multi¬ 
plies by fifty, making 1330; he then 
adcls his age, 17, making 1367, and, 
finally, subtracts 365, leaving 1002. 

This is tho total given you, and 
to it you add 115, giving a result 
of 1117. You are. now able to 
announce that the person was born 
in November, and that his age is 17. 

Whenever three figures appear 
in the answer, only tho first figure, 
refers to -the month. Suppose 
the number given you should be 
mi nits 6, and you add 115, making 
109, the month would be January 
and the age 9. 

© © © 

I’m sure that two hedgehogs, a cat, 
Four-and-twenty black-beetles, a 
bat, 

With thirty-nine frogs. 

And’a couple of dogs, 

Arc as good as a hole in a hot. 

© © © 

Rhyming Puzzle 

Can you tell ,111c a word that 
rhymes with strong ? 

Docs it resemble a bell-rope ? 

No, for it s not- 

Would it do for an entertain¬ 
ment ? 

No, for it's not a-■ 

Is it a sound of warning ? 

No, it is not a- 

Has it aught to do with a hay¬ 
fork ? 4 

No, it is not a --* . 

Is it mine,can 1 keep it for ever? 

No, lor it doesn’t-- 

Is it a lot ol people ? 

No, it is not a —- 

Would it do to tic up a dog with ? 

No, it is not a- 

Is it my guessing that’s hopeless ? 

Yes, that is it, for it’s- 

el us we/ next week 
! © ® © 


The Three Squares 

Take 12 matches and with them 
make three squares as shown. 



One match is to be taken away, 

: the position oj two is to be altered, 

I and the puzzle is to leave one only. 

There is a httle catch 111 this 
trick. Solution next week 

© © ©■ 

A preacher once told his friends 
to take his sermons to bed with 
them. 0 1 recommended them'once 
to a friend." he said. " and before 
the first page he was fast asleep.” 
© © ©• ’ . 

Is Your Name Archibald? 

Archibald ts irom the German,, 
and means extremely bold, other¬ 
wise holy prince In Franco Archi¬ 
bald is Archambault, in Italy 
Arcliiboldo, and in Germany 
Archimbald. 

© © © 

ANSWERS TO LAST WEEK’S PROBLEMS 
Bidden Poets 

There were the names of eight 
poets hidden in the verses, and 

they were; Gray, Me ore, Byron, 
Hope, Drydcn, Gay, Keats, and 

Remans. 

0 9 © 

Tfca Katcb Trick 

INITIATIVE 

This ig the vserd made from the 
twenty matches. 


ORDER YOUR PAPE? 
FOR NEXT WEEK NOW 


7 Taking Father for a Run 

Fetch the bath-chair, Jacko,” said his Mother, " and take 
your Father for a little run/* Poor Father had the gout and 
couldn't walk. 

“ Right-o 1 ” said. Jacko. And off they went. 

” A lovely day/' remarked Father Jacko cheerily, as they went 
along, " Take me up on the. common, my lad. Dear ! dear 1 liow 
hot the sun is/* 

It was so hot that lie. shut bis eyes and was soon fast asleep !; 

” Hump ! ** thought Jacko. '* This is dull!” 

He looked round*, and just behind a bush there was a donkey 
tied up. 

“ Whoa, Neddy ! ” cried Jacko. ** Now we’ll have some fun.” 

He untied the donkey, harnessed him to the bath-chair, and 
sprang up on his back. 

: " (ice up ! ” he cried,.. 

The donkey started off.. But the chair .was-heavy, and after a 
minute* lie came to a full stop. 

" Go on, old stick-in-the-mud ! ” said Jacko. 

The donkey ducked his head, and went off at a trot . The jolting* 
woke Father Jacko up. 

“ Not so fast, my boy,” lie said, w ithout opening lxis eyes ; 
“ don’t tire yourself.** 

Jacko grinned,, and gave the donkey a friendly dig in the ribs. 

Neddy kicked up his heels and dashed off. 

Father Jacko started up in a fright. 



*'* Stop! stop! ” he cried, 
j- But the wicked imp only whacked the harder. 

Mother told me to take you for a run,” he said, with a grin. 

The donkey lacked up liis heels again, tried to turn a somersault, 
and dashed off at a gallop. 

Jacko hung on tight,, and whacked and yelled. The donkey 
tore along like a mad thing, the chair rocked, and 1I10 dust flew. 

Father shrieked to them to stop ; and Jacko screamed with 
laughter. 

Suddenly a dog ran across the road. The donkey swerved to 
get out of its way, and—CRASH ! Over went the chair ! And 
over went Father Jacko! The donkey shivered, and stood still; 
and Jacko scrambled off his back. 

“ You young villain ! ” shouted Father Jacko, jumping up to 
his feet and rushing at him. He had quite forgotten his bad toe ! 

But Jacko flew like the wind, dodged behind some bushes, and 
disappeared. 

More of Jacko next week 


The Adventures of Augustus and Marmaduke 

Jones & Co., the dairymen, made butter by the ton 

(You'd find their chums were ten feet long should you measure one). 

Marmaduke and his friend Gus imagined it rare fun 

To touch the-springs, start the churns, and then, of course, to run. 

The springs they touched, tho 
churns went round, they turned 
to race away, 

Alas ! the springs had caught 
their clothes and they were 
forced to stay. 

Right in the churn the boys were 
pulled., and in the milk and 
cream. 

Round and round and round they 
went ; useless it was to scream. 

Thus Marmaduke and his friend 
Gus for half an hour were 
churned. 

And by that time,, as you’ll have 
guessed, to butter they were turned. 

And when* the foreman came, along—he having heard the noi*e — 

“ These pats are extra large,” he said. " and shaped like little bo\>y” 



The Boy Upstairs 

There was once a man * who 
was determined that his little 
son should be a great scholar. 

But the child showed no love 
for books; and, hearing a tre¬ 
mendous noise in the nursery 
one day, the father went in, and 
! was. astonished to find him 
| marching round the room, blow- 
| ing a trumpet and banging'a 
! drum. He was only five, but 
he was making music, he said. 

He made no moio music that 
(lay, for bis father burned the 
. toy in sir ument s and. packed him 
off to school. 

lie was a good child, and lie 
did bis best, but* nothing they 
could do to him could kill his 
‘ love for- music ; and not long 
after his father was wakened 
lip in the night by mysterious 
j sounds of music,. They cailie 
j from the attic; and when he 
f mounted the stairs and pushed 
open the door,., there was Hie 
boy sitting in Iris little nightshirt 
at an old clavichord, his hands 
on the keys, his thoughts far 
away. A sympathetic aunt had 
smuggled* the instrument into 
the attic; and there the child 
would sit, night after night 
while the family was asleep, 
picking out the notes and making 
his music. 

He had never had a lesson, and 
lie begged that he might begin ; 
but his father shook Iris heart, and 
bade him sternly to keep to his 
books. 

When lie was still in his teens 
his lather died; and the hoy lost 
j no time in taking up the career 
lie had set his heart upon. lie 
entered an orchestra.as a humble 
violinist, and before, lie was 
twenty he had risen to be its 
conductor.. 

And then he began to compose 
music of Iris own. He wrote 
operas, a form of art that ■was very 
popular at the time on the Con¬ 
tinent ; and, meeting with some 
success, he left his own country 
and came over to England. 

The English people listened 
politely to his music, but it ivas 
too new’ and foreign to mean 
very much to them ; and in his 
anxiety to please his audiences, 
he overworked and tell ill. He 
was so ill that it looked as if his 
career must end before it had 
hardly begun. But while he lay 
stricken and helpless, a wonder¬ 
ful inspiration came to hirh. 

Taking some of the finest 
passages from the Bible, he set 
them to music—fine, soul-stirring 
music. .The grandeur of the 
music and the beauty of the 
words thrilled the English people, 
and moved them as no music 
ever moved them before. They 
flocked to hear it,, and tlic fame 
of the composer was made. 

The oratorio still lives todav 
as one of the noblest .forms oi 
music: it will live through all 
the ages—the 
expression of 
the mind and 
imagination 
of one of Hie 
greatest musi¬ 
cians the world 
has eve r 
known. Here 
is liis portrait. 

Who is lie ? 

Last Week’s Name is floreuce Nightingale 
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BEARS, MONKEYS, DOGS, AND SNAKES. A HERO’S LONELY GRAVE 



The mascot of the Tanks—Stunter, the clever spaniel Great hunter and great gentleman The lonely grave of F. C. Selous, where the bush cuckoo 

that can balance himself on the bars of a motor bicycle F. C« Selous, D.S.O. See page 2 heralds the dawn and the lion roars to the night 



A Russian bear arguing things out 
with a British soldier in Russia 


Miss Cicely Shackleton, who gave a snake a little help, and her 
brother Edward See story on page 4 


Proud members , of the Irish Guards 
The wolf-hound mascot 



The monkey on the Rock of Gibraltar 

See story on page 3 


The first flying hospital—The Red Cross aeroplane which What a cotton-field is like—Cotton is to 

brought a surgical staff to the scene of an accident be grown in Scotland and Ireland 



What a million children have been doing—An Isle Tapping a rubber tree In IVlalaya 

of Wight family reading the Children's Newspaper See story on page 7 


The Red Triangle club—The boot-making class in the 
splendid boys' clubs run by the Y.IVl.C.A. See page 8 
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